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OLD CHURCH AT HOME. » 


‘ie 


of the old charch bell, 
| iateryals upon the ear 
et now dying all away, 


g‘loed, and loader stili, 
genqrous the gele comes 
old stood on the highest point 
grown ‘atone extremity of the village. 
“Tt commanded ‘a beautiful prospéct—fields, 
-fiirm-bouses, the long stréet of the village, 
wobded bills, and an, 

mountains of ,varied formand height. The 


church:itee|f curiosity in its way—that | 
Originally it 


is. to say. arobitecturally. 
‘was an : equilatere] ith a 
‘peaked «roof, crowned at the apex by an 


‘the tion’ outgrew its dimensions, 
andi was made, leaving | the 

position — thus gtining 

‘Faternal space at the expense of external 
symmetry. “On all sides it sbounded in 
-windows above and below, with doors in 
allusion to which wags were 
acoustpmaed to say that.it was of the dooric 
order af architecture. The tout ensemble 
outside might have called to mind a New 
England-cotton factory. 

‘Bhd siateridt) was muchi: in keeping with 
the exterior. The ‘high, straight-backed, 
and painted a ‘ red—save those in the 
mew ‘eddition, which rose one above the 
other, and were left in the primeval state of 
‘unpainted pine. The pulpit was lofty, an 
octagon-shaped box, with a pyramidal sound- 
ing board suspended above it. That sound- 
‘fng-board was the topic of many of my boy- 
‘ish musings, at the expense of the weighty 
“things reflected from beneath it for the spi- 
‘ritual good of the congregation. How often, 
‘whilgt, seated in the old.family pew, I have 
‘wo if some day it might not fall from 


its Highh:eatate, and come down, like the top | 


of. mustard-pot, on the pulpit, and if so, 
whether the minister could escape in time, 
-or what he could do if suddenly shut up 
‘there in the midst of his discourse. Be- 
‘neath the pulpit was the precentor’s desk, 
elevated so as to be in full view of the con- 
tion. _ Usually there were two precen- 
tors, who alternated in leading the music. 
The hymns were parcelled out, two lines at 
‘a time; in the good old fashion, in a mono- 
tone, and.on a,high key. The reading, in- 
deed, seemed generally to take its key-note 
‘from the tune. The congregation all joined, 
‘however, in the singing, and, unlike some 
“of our modern church services, ‘all the peo- 
“ple praised God.” In prayer, too, they were 
‘equally primitive; for when the minister 
said, ‘‘let us pray,” they all with one ac- 
cord stood up reverently, with closed eyes or 
bowed heads; and a goodly spectacle it was 
to see that great congregation standing in 
God’s presence. The galleries were ambi- 
tious. Far above pew and pulpit, they 
‘looked down from their lofty heights, over 
which, at a corresponding dizziness, was the 
boarded ceiling, half painted and half not. 
That ceiling, by the way, bore the marks of 
& very narrow. escape which some one had 
once made from a perilous fall. The old 
chureh had been near being burned, from a 
fire which destroyed the only. contiguous 
house, and in the darkness of the night and 
excitement of the occasion, some villager, in 
search of the way to the roof, had trod on 
the ceiling, which giving way, let him 
-through up to his armpits, where, he hung 
-in dread suspense, until rescued by a friendly 
‘hand. The planks thus displaced were never 
restored, and to the last days of the old 
church, the yawning fissure remained, a 
‘standing sermon on the text that there is 
but a step between life and death. 
Our old church had a bell in its cupola, 
which, though none of your loud-tongued, 
deep-toned, city-like bells, rang out its sweet 
notes clear and mellow, over the village and 
@irrounding hills. Its melancholy tinkle, 
‘how solemn and Sabbath-like—its funeral 
toll, how it used to make my young heart 
‘ache; ard how even now it echoes through 
the chambers of memory, bringing back 
again the village fumerals, where there was 
real mourning and woe. The bell-rope was 
pendent from ceiling, along side a lofty 
.pillar in the middle-aisle near the pulpit. 
Here the old black sexton took his station, 
to ring in the worshippers. His ebony vis- 
age, furrowed with the tracks of time, his 
erisped hair frosted with years, lame in one 
limb, and stooping from habit or infirmity, 
usually with his coat off in the warm scason, 
he was a figure not soon to be forgotten, as 
he stood with solemn dignity, pealing out 
his-well-measured tolls. 
+, Our sexton was no mean man in his place. 
‘He cleaned the church, rang the bell, and 
did the ordinary routine work; but he also 
-_kept the intrusive cows oyt of the church 


yard, whither the rank grass temptec them, | 


and was specially indignant and terrible 
upon bad boys, who attempted their tricks 
‘within his sacred domain. On every sum- 
mer Sabbath morning too, he placed well- 
filled cans of cool water, with a tin ladle 
‘eppended in various windows, for the refresh- 
ment of the worshippers after their long 
walk from their village homes, or their 
longer rides from the country around, and 
for the relief of the children, who were 
‘wont to resort to them during sermon, in 
order, under cover of thirstiness, to gain a 
short respite from the straight-backed pews, 
‘whose tops imprisoned them, and whose 
high benches were unfriendly to a free cir- 
culation of the blood in their pendent lower 
‘members. The Rev. Dr. Reid of London 
once visited this church, and in his book 
of travels, afterwards published, mentioned 
these water-cans among the American novel- 
ties which had struck him. In the winter, 
also, our sexton administered to creature 
comfort. With all that stoves, filled to their 
utmost capacity with oak and hickory, could 
do in generating caloric, they made but little 
headway in heating the vast poly-windowed- 
and-doored area. Hence, “Uncle Davy’ — 
or, as be was sometimes called, ‘ Uncle 
Buck,” or “ Old Buck” —usually laid upon 
his stoves piles of bricks, to be heated, and 
the bell-ringing over, carefully seizing them 
one by one in his tongs, traversed the aisles, 
and deposited them where his long experi- 
ence told him there were probably a pair of 
cold feet. 

Uncle Buck’s first bell was for Sabbath- 
school; when his second begun to ring, it 
was joy to. the eyes to see the gathering 
congregation on a pleasant Sabbath morn- 
ing. The long street of the village seemed 
@ continuous procession ;—there were 
patriarchs with ing stepsand snow-white 
locks; venerable catia ‘whe could look 
down on ‘successive generations of descend- 
ants; strong, middle-aged men and healthy 
mothers, with a tribe of little ones in their 
train; youthful maidens, bright and bloom- 
ing from the pure mountain breezes, with 
the village beaux at their side; together 
with groups of country families on horse- 


and an exquisite array of 0 


In the: course of years | 


‘back, for carriages had not as yet become 
the fashion here. If our village was. quiet 
on ‘week-days, except during court terms, 
and at elections and general musters, it was 
pom om the Sabbath. Ours were a 
y people, of genuine old Seotch-Irish 
#hurch, 


every body was born to go to. 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 
[CORRESPONDESCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Arrival at Como—The beautiful lake—Travel- 
_ ding in a stell-wagon—Smoking out the plague 

— Highest carriage-road in the world— Magni- 
Jicent prospect— Entering the Tyrol—A land- 
lord to be remembered—Sleeping among the 
Mats, rae Tyrror, —— 1854. 
Messrs. Editors — Leaving Milan at five 
‘o’clock in the morning by railroad, we were 
at the gate of Como in an hour anda half. Our 
passports had been examined once, and here 
we were stopped for full half an hour to have 
the process repeated. I amused myself in the 
meantime with the vigilance of the custom- 
-house officers, who pounced upon every apple 
woman, as she came through the gate, and 
rummaged to the very bottom of her basket, 
and who seemed to enjoy the sport of running 
long steel rods into sand-heaps and oat-bags, to 
the great peril of any democratic Kossuth that 
might be concealed therein. As Como is cele- 
brated chiefly as the birth-place of the elder 
and younger Pliny, and as these worthies have 
been dead a great while, we went directly on 
board the steamboat, and in a few minutes 
were steaming through one of the most beauti- 
ful lakes in thé world. The air was pure and 
transparent, and nota ruffle disturbed the sil- 
ver waters. The indented shores, now sloping 
gently backward, and now rising abruptly in 
rugged masses of rock, or in wooded hill-sides, 
presented an aspect of unusual and ever-varied 
interest. The warm sun and the rich vegeta- 
tion of Italy were there, and the olive and the 
vine shaded many a beautiful country-seat, 
whose open balconies and light trellis-work 
give such a charm to Italian villas. By times 
also, could we catch a glimpse of the eternal 
snows of the distant Alps, reddened by the 
first blush of the morning sun, while all around 
us, on the water, swarmed gay gondolas, filled 
with merry-hearted peasants, or the pleasure- 
seeking owners of the palaces around us. 
The four hours we were on Lake Como were 
#)i too short to allow us to enjoy all its beau- 
ties, and the mode of conveyance which await- 


‘ed us at the other end caused us almost tearful 


regret at parting with our little steamboat. It 
was what here is called a stell-wagon, a very 
old omnibus, which, having done good service 
on some showy routes, is turped out into the 
country to run itself to pieces. Drawn by two 
horses, which seem also to have been turned 
out to die, it proceeds leisurely at the rate of 
between three and four miles an hour, ex- 
clusive of the invariable halt of two hours at 
noon, and of the indefinite halts occasioned by 
the driver’s thirst. I gave myself a good deal 
of trouble to find out the definition of the word 
stell, and at last concluded that it came from 
the English word still, which, by a species of 
hyperbole, may express the want of animation 
in the whole concern. Into this wagon we piled 
ourselves, and proceeded leisurely through a 
beautiful country, the rich vegetation around 
us contrasting with the cold, snowy sides of 
the distant Alps which rose distinctly before 


-us. ‘We had not proceeded many miles, when 


we were suddenly stopped, our passports taken 
from us, and we all ordered to dismount. We 
were then led single-file into the upper room of 
an old ricketty house, the doors and windows 
firmly closed, and there, for five minutes, were 
most vigorously fumigated almost to the choking 
point! On asking the reason of so strange a 
procedure, we were told that every traveller 
coming out of Italy is supposed to have the 
“plague” or something dangerous about him, 
and that, therefore, it is the law of the land 
that he be treated like a herring, or a piece of 
bacon, before he can be allowed to go into the 
mountains. Being duly “cured,” we entered 
the wagon again with tears in our eyes, and 
were safely transported to Soudrio, where, at 
five P.M., we were set down at the “ post.” 
As Soudrio is merely a bye-place, and cele- 
brated for riothing at all, we would have found 
some difficulty in spending the evening there 
had it not been for a strolling ventrilloquist, 
who promised to entertain the public at a very 
small charge. His forte seemed to lie princi- 
pally in the imitation of large and small dogs 
wrangling at a distance over a half-gnawed 
bone. We left them in the middle of the strife, 
and went to bed. 

We started early next morning in company 
with the ventrilloquist, who impeded the other- 
wise slow progress of the stell-wagon, by cry- 
ing for help out of the hedges by the road-side, 
thus exciting the compassion of our drivers. 
Our road was now even up-hill. In a few hours 
the vegetation of Italy disappeared, and we 
were riding among bare and ragged mountains, 
and through gorges strewn with fallen rocks, 
out of whose clefts came dashing many a beau- 
tiful waterfall. The habitations of men became 
more unfrequent, while, strange to say, church- 
es seemed to multiply, and lifted their pretty 
spires on the steep hill-sides around us. A 
cold wind came sweeping down upon us from 
the mountains, and before we reached Borneio 
we were almost chilled through. We were 
now four thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The village itself consisted of a few shanties 
shut in by bleak hills, covered with patches of 
snow.” In the evening I escaped from the inn, 
and walked out alone on the bald hill-side. I 
I could hardly realize that twenty-four hours 
before, I had been among the luxuriant vines 
of Italy, and breathed its balmy air, whereas 
now all was so cold, so still, so desolate around 
me. And yet there was something even at- 
tractive in this lofty valley; and as I gazed 
around upon the rocky masses that lifted their 
heads high towards heaven, and as the setting 
sun buried them one after another in myste- 
rious shadows, I felt how true it is that “God 
has made everything beautiful in his time.” 

The next morning we were to go over the 
Stelvio Pass, the highest carriage-road in the 
world. We were resolved to walk it, but wish- 
ing to rejoin the stell-wagon on the other side, 
we were determined to start at the same time 
with it. Its hour of departure was fixed at 
four o’clock, and, therefore, we were up look- 
ing around for breakfast somewhat before that 
hour. Nobody was astir in the house. We 
were half an hour searching where the land- 
lady slept, and another in getting her out of bed. 
It took just one hour after that to get breakfast 
ready, and it was past six when the wagon 
started. We went on before, in no danger of 
being overtaken. The morning was cold but 
clear, and the fresh mountain air gave us cour- 
age for our long and toilsome ascent. The 
road is a magnificent one, built by the Aus- 
trian government, over giddy heights which 
had never been scaled befure except by the 
chamois and his hunter. It was but a little 
while after we quitted the village when almost 
all signs of vegetation disappeared. Bare rocks 
rose around us to the height of several thousand 
feet patched with snow, and making, with their 
jagged crests, a picturesque outline against the 
sky. All was still and rigid as death, except 
where a babbling stream came rushing through 
a cleft, and went with its white foam dashing 
on towards the valley, rejoicing in ite new-got 
liberty. We passed some houses of refuge, and 
made our way through many a tunnel cut in 
the rock, and many a a eal on the 

of awful precipices. These galleries, of 
en tho exo bulls of 
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wi Wes the Presbyterian, solid masonry, with roofs sloping towards the | 
valley. They are designed asa protection from | 


the avalanches which, coming from the heights 
above, pass over the inclined roofs, and plunge 
into the gorges below. In five hours we reached 
the summit, ten thousand feet above the level 


of the sea, and altogether higher than any point 


I reached last summer in the Alps. We cele- 
brated the feat by leaping into a convenient 
snow-bank, and indulging in a sport with which 
I was conversant some twenty-five years ago. 
The moment the summit of this Pass is reached, 
the view becomes magnificent in the extreme. 
You stand close to mountains of eternal snow, 
the most conspicuyus of which is the majestio 
Orteler Spilz, fourteen thousand four hundred 
feet high. It is the monarch among a crowd 
of giants, reposing in deep silence and hoary 
glory among the clouds above you. Along at 
their bases spread, for miles, glaciers of purest 
ice, the parents of the brooks and rivers that 
enrich the charming valleys of the Tyrol. These 
valleys are not yet seen, and there is no con- 
trast here to mark between nature in its gen- 
tlest and its wildest form. You have only the 
grand, the majestic, and the terrible about you, 
and it is hard to conceive that at the base of 
these dreary, desolate peaks, lie the greenest 
valleys that God’s sun ever shone apon. 

In passing this summit, we passed from Italy 
into the Tyrol. The road on the Tyrolese side 
is very steep, and the valley only reached by a 
great many zigzags. These zigzags allowed of 
much “speculation,” on our part, and by leap- 
ing, plunging, aud rolling down a narrow foot- 
path, we beat the stell-wagon a full hour. As 
we descended, the valleys of the Tyrol opened 
beautifully before us, and convinced us of 
what we had so often remarked in Switzerland 
—that there is no land so charming as one 
watered by mountain snows. We rejoined the 
stell-wagon at the foot of the pass, and, under 
a bright sky and through a smiling vale, rode 
into the village of Mals. We were out of 
Italy, and saw it at once inall around us. No 
where is there a lovelier land than Italy, and 
no where has God so painted his goodness in 
lake, mountain, and valley scenery; but the 
people with whom we have had to do are just 
the meanest, filthiest, and most dishonest set of 
rascals we have met in all our travels. We 
have lodged in dirty hotels, bolted down unsa- 
voury food, paid double prices for the same, and 
been filched in the bargain, besides being as- 
sailed every step of the way by beggars in 
every stage of woe-begone dilapidation. O! it 
is good, after being thus fretted, to step over 
the stelvio into the Tyrol. What broad, ruddy, 
honest faces greet you! What a noble set of 
men in their picturesque costumes, their broad 
leather belts bearing their name, or a pious 
motto, wrought in beads by some fair hand, no 
doubt! And then the maidens, how modest 
and simple, with their stylish caps, and pretty 
bodices of many colours, You have only to 
live among them a little while to have your 
strong heart stolen clear away. Their looks are 
a pledge too of their honesty, and of this too I 
have made proof. The inns are twice as good 
as in Italy, prices have fallen half, and the 
landlords seem bound in conscience to try to 
make you comfortable. As, after travelling all 
day, there is nothing so trying to good humour 
as to sleep in arobber’s den, so there is nothing 
80 exquisitely soothing as to be greeted by an 
honest, broad-faced landlord, like an old friend, 
and to be made welcome to his clean though 
humble fare. The landlord of the “ Deer,” at 
Mals, is just such an one; and though his 
house is such as one finds only towards the 
verge of civilization, it seems better to me than 
a king’s palace, after our hard day’s journey. 
The first question related to dinner; but an 
unexpected difficulty arose in the conscientious 
scruples of our host, who, being a devout Pa- 
pist, and the day of our arrival being Friday, 
objected to any thing like beefsteak. Trout, 
however, he could give us in abundance, and 
as he promised emphatically “a Tyrolese por- 
tion,” we concluded to fast with him. This is 
the first time that I have found the claims of a 
European innkeeper’s conscience interfering 
with those of his pocket, and I record it to the 
honour of the old man of Mals, and as a moral 
phenomenon of rarest occurrence, especially in 
Popish lands, The worthy host stood by the 
table while we dined, was deeply mortified at 
the complete failure of an experimental soup, 
but was again appeased by the rapidity with 
which the trout disappeared. He seasoned 
the dinner by his simple inquiries as to our 
whence and whither, inquiries which some call 
impudent, but which I call friendly and plea- 
sant and neighbourly. If this is a Yankee 
peculiarity, it is so much more to the honour 
of Yankeedom, all surly Englishmen to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I remarked, in coming up stairs to my room 
a little while ago, something quite character- 
istic of this region. The large hall through 
which every body must pass, is hung with bul- 
let-pierced targets, the trophies of the skill that 
exists in the old host’s family. For ages the 
Tyrolese have been celebrated as sharp-shoot- 
ers, and the highest title to honour among 
them is to be able to hit the bull’s eye. Shoot- 
ing-matches are held every year, and the best 
shooter always carries away, to hang up in his 
*‘ ancestral halls,” the riddled target—the token 
of his skill, and sometimes the winner of the 
fairest maiden in all the valley. 

And now I have closed the door and shut out 
the targets. If the “ Virgin” and all the saints 
can guard my sleep to-night, I will have plea- 
sant slumbers. A basin of holy water, sur- 
mounted by a gilded crucifix, stands by the 
door. One of Raphael’s beautiful madonnas 
looks kindly down upon me from one wall. An 
old Pope, in his tiara, spreads his hand to bless 
me from another,, while from another still, the 
holy Saint Catherine seems to watch me as I 
write. Out in the hall are emblems of one sort, 
and here are emblems of another, and they re- 
mind me of Patriotism and Religion—two 
words which mean much in the Tyrol, and of 
which I will have more to say in my next. In 
the meantime, I will go to bed, commending 
myself to Him who is above all saints—the 
only Lord of heaven and earth. Buyrtu. 

For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


On the Gth inst., the Old-school Pres- 
byterian congregation of Scotchtown, New 
York, set apart their new church edifice to 
the worship of Almighty God. The day 
appointed, although extremely cold, did not 
prevent the assemblage of a large audience, 
who were amply repaid by the interesting 
exercises in which they were called to par- 
ticipate. After a brief historical sketch of 
the congregation by the pastor, the Scrip- 
tures were read, and prayer offered by the 
Rev. R. H. Beattie of Bethlehem; the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Krebs 
of New York, from Luke vii. 5. It wasa 
masterly exposition of the importance of the 
means of to a community, and was 
listened to with delight by an admiring au- 
dience for more than an hour. Concluding 
prayer by the Rev. J. H. Leggatt of Hope- 
well. The services of the day were closed 
by an excellent sermon from the Rey. Dr. 
Suodgrass of Goshen inthe evening. The 
exercises throughout were of the highest 
order, affording not only an intellectual 
feast, but spiritual refreshment, so that their 
could be but one sentiment on the part of 
those assembled—it was good for us to be 
here—the building is situated upon the 
Walkil heights, and occupies one of the 
most commanding sites in the country—it is 


characterized by neatness and convenience | 


for church purposes. Its dimensions are 
eighty by forty-six feet, with a lecture-room 
beneath, and its general plan reflects hon- 
our upon those engaged in its construction. 


Jraud, we shall never know it.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
TWO DONATION VISITS. 


Messrs.: Exlitors—Did you ever‘attend 
Jersey “ donation visit,” or “giving visit ?”’ 
You may have:done so, and may have been 
delighted to see the sostanalll his family 
made happy by his people, although you 
may not like che name by which visits 
are called. Well, I do not. I am down 
upon all such expressions as “ giving our 
minister, giving the Bible, the Tract, and 
the Missionary,” or to any of the benevo- 
lent organizations of the Church. It is but 
rendering what is justly due—not giving. 

In the village in which I nieve lived for 
the last twenty years, it has been the ocus- 
tom of the ladies of the two churches to get 
up a “‘donation visit” to their respective 
pastors, about once in two years; and as 
there has been a great contrast between the 
two, and as I am satisfied that both cannot 
be right, (although I believe they mean to 
be,) 1 have been induced to give the facts 


as they came to pass at the late visits. If+|Wief, 


there is a wrong, the exposé may serve to 
rectify it, and do some service to pastors, 
whom I consider the poorest paid of any 
class in our country. ivi 

The two congregations I will designate 
as the M. and the P. churches. The M. 
church pay their pastor four hundred and 
fifty dollars salary. They made him a 
giving visit early in January, and, as is 
their custom, extended invitations to every 
family of note in the village. It continued 
for two days, the first for the old, and the 
second for the young people. It was well 
attended. What the donations amounted 
to I do not know; but whatever the amount 
was is charged to the pastor, and deducted 
from his salary! Such has been the custom 
of this congregation for some years. [Not 
a Presbyterian congregation, we hope.— 
Eds. Presb.] 

The P. church pay their pastor nine hun- 
dred dollars salary. They made him a visit 
last week, which was largely attended; and 
it would have done your heart “good to 
have been there.” Such a cheerful pastor 
and husband, such a joyful wife and mo- 
ther, such frolicksome, sparkling little ones! 
Why, little George, and Lila, and Louisa, 
and even Arthur, “the baby,” seemed to 
enter into and appreciate it. What this 
visit amounted to in donations I do not 
know; but whatever it was, the pastor knows 
it came from the fullness and freeness of 
the hearts of his people, and the officers of 
his church would think it—I will not sa 
what—to charge it to him, and deduct it 
from his salary. One result of the latter 
visit I feel much gratified with, and must 
mention. The Miss ——’s, conductors of a 
female seminary, aware that the pastor’s 
study was rather shabbily furnished, a | 
gested to the young ladies of their school, 
that what they contributed should go to- 
wards re-furnishing it. The result was, 
that they contributed sixty-five dollars for 
that object. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MR. JOHN ADAMS’S LETTERS. 


Messrs. Editors—The attention of the 
public was called in your last paper to the 
most unjustifiable act of the publication of 
Mr. Jefferson’s antichristian opinions, un- 
der the sanction of the Congress of the 
United States. It can hardly be questioned , 
that the only proper use to be made of the 
manuscripts of a statesman, by a govern- 
ment like our own, is for the preservation of 
his sentiments, and the illustration of his 
character and history as a public man, in 
his connection with public interests. The 
good sense of Mr. Jefferson perceived that 
his peculiar notions in regard to religious 
truth were wholly separate from his opinions 
in politics, agriculture, education, and other 
subjects in which he was called to act as a 
public man and a citizen, and, therefore, 
constautly protested with his correspondents 
against the giving any publicity to his reli- 
gious views—especially as he was aware that 
they were different from the views of the 
great mass of his countrymen. 

But if the dragging of these letters out of 
their privacy, to printed in a national 
work, is a breach of all propriety, the same 
offence is committed in an aggravated form, 
when those who have charge of the business 
go beyond the writings of Mr. Jefferson, 
which alone were committed to them, and 
take it upon themselves to add large por- 
tions of the letters of his correspondents. 

In the sixth volume of the “ Complete 
Works,” (as the series is labelled), there 
are nearly thirty letters from John Adams, 
most of them long, and a large part of them 
occupied with Ais opinions on Christianity. 
Congress did not buy Mr. Adams’s letters. 
His grandson has just concluded a long 
series of volumes devoted to his life and pa- 

rs, and that publication was the place for 

is religious and all other sentiments to be 
put on record. What he thought of the 
Bible, or of Christ, is of great interest to 
those who would honour his private charac- 
ter, and they may expect to find it in his 
biography ; but the Gon ss—the United 
States—can only honour him, or make him 
known as the signer of the Declaration, the 
Legislator, the Ambassador, the President. 
his would be true if Mr. Adams’s rcli- 
gion had been that of the country in general 
—that is, if he had believed as most Pro- 
testants, and even as most Romanists be- 
lieve. But what shall be said in vindica- 
tion of the insertion in any national work— 
and especially in a work devoted to another 
man’s writings—of such sentiments, page 
after page, as the following? He puts the 
Athanesian creed with Transubstantiation, * 
as alike absurd and sophistical. If he had 
been with Moses on Sinai, and beheld the 
Shekineh, and there told that one was three, 
and three one, he could not have believed it. 
He asks, “‘ When and where originated our 
ten commandments? The tables and the 
ark were lost,’’ and then suggests, that if 
Deuteronomy were complied, or 
after the Babylonian captivity, from tradi- 
tions, “the error or amendment,” (that is, 
on the theory that we have not the true 
deealogue), ‘‘might come in those.” He 
longs for Dr. Priestley to be alive again, 
that he might ask him a series of questions, 
most of which imply a want of evidence for 
the existence of the four Gospels, and the 
Epistles, in the first century. In speaking 
of education, he oe he would leave theo- 
logy to “ Ray, Derham, Paley, rather than 
to Luther,” &.—that is, natural religion 
before revealed. “The Maker of the uni- 
verse the cause of all things, whether we 
eall it fate, or chance, or God, has inspired 
this hope” (of a future state). “If itisa 
In one 
place, Mr. Adams gives his creed thus— 
‘“‘ He who loves the workman and his work, 
and does what he can to preserve and im- 
prove it, shall be accepted of him.” In an- 
other—“ Allegiance to the Creator and Gov- 
ernor of the milky-way and the Nebula, 
and benevolence to all his creatures, is m 
religion.” One of the letters begins with 
the profane exclamation—Lord! Lord! 
what can I do with so much Greek?” In 
another, he relates an anecdote in which 
both profane and indecent language is used. 

The whole tone of Mr. Adams’s letters on 

the subject of Christianity, is that of an un- 


, settled, philosophic mind; and makes the 


impression of one who had been trained un- 


der better religious influences than his cor- 


respondent, but with inferior powers and 
Jearning, trying to assume an air which to 
the other was natural and sincere. 

I have referred to the shocking misman- 
pues of the proof-sheets. The mistakes 
of orthography, in proper and common 
names, and in all languages, and the ty 
graphical errors in general, are most dis. 
graceful. To this negligence is to be at- 
tributed the statement which reads as if 
Mr. Adams pronounced the history of the 
fall of man in Genesis an allegory, or uncer- 
tain tradition, whereas it is more likely part 
of a preceding quotation from Priestley, but 
excluded by the inverted commas. 

In this sixth volume we have, from the 
press of Congress, Mr. Jefferson’s sanction 
of suicide in extreme cases. He gives 
stramonium the precedence of venesection, 
hemlock, and opium, and adds, “ could such 
& medicament be restrained to self-adminis- 
tration, it ought not to be kept secret. 
There are ills in life as desperate as intoler- 
able, to which it would be the rational re- 
jef, e. g. the inveterate cancer.”’ , 


For the Presbyterian. 


Objections answered. 

If education is the proper function of the 
Church, then children not connected with 
any church will be neglected; parents who 
stand aloof from the Church, having no 
rights in schools established and supported 
by church members, cannot claim admission 
for their children into such schools, and so 
will be left without education, or will be 
compelled to establish schools outside of re- 
ligious society. 

We answer, first, that as we have seen— 
we hope demonstrated in No. 6, teaching is 
remedial—belongs to the dispensation of 
mercy—the administration of the media- 
torial kingdom, the Church cannot, will not, 
do not ever refuse admittance to her privi- 
leges—to any of them. On the contrary, 
her doors are always open to receive all that 
will come. Her light ever shines, and is 
never putunder a bushel. It is contrary to 
her being and all its attributes, to prohibit 
access to her most sacred privileges to any 
of the human race. She would not be true 
to her charter, acting thus. Any body of 
Christians organized into a society, for the 
purpose of preventing their light from shin- 
ing before others for their conversion, would 
de facto not be a church ; for the grand end 
of the Church’s being would be precluded. 
When Rome arrayed herself against the 
light, she became an apostate mass and 
ceased to be a true visible Church. There- 
fore the supposition is absurd. From her 
teachings no true Church of God can possi- 
bly exclude any who wish to unite with 
them, and who will do it according to order 
and propriety. 

Secondly. True, no person standing out- 
side of the Church has a rivht to send his 
children to a school established, supported, 
and inspected by the Church, unless he 
contribute to its support, and submit his 
children to its discipline, instruction, and 
superintendence. The same is true con- 
cerning members of the Church and their 
children; and this both in regard to the pa- 
rochial school, and to the more public ordi- 
nance of teaching in the house of God. 
But it is equally true, that the school-house 
door and the Church door are, and must be 

a to all who thus submit thomsclves. 
Every true church must always stand with 
outstretched arms and importunate entreaty 
to all men, to come in and bring their chil- 
dren in, that they may enjoy the light. 
And such are the facts. How many thou- 
sands of children are now enjoying Chris- 
tion education, whose parents contribute 
nothing for their tuition? They comply 
only with the conditions of coming and 
submitting to the discipline—the paideia 
and the nouthesia. By this system it is 
now, and it always has been, that the light 
of the world has worked its way over the 
earth. Let no man presume the assertion, 
that mission, parochial schools are the ex- 
ceptions, and schools without religion are the 
general rule. All history discredits the as- 
sertion. The Church never progressed with- 
out its schools; and at this very time it is 
retrograding wherever it has surrendered its 
high function of teaching. Look at New 
England. Is it not notorious that her 
evangelical orthodoxy, and her morals have 
declined, just in proportion as her schools 
have been cut loose from religious supervi- 
sion. 

Thirdly. But if non-church members do 
not send their children to the schools of the 
Church, but prefer their remaining untaught, 
this is an evil which the Church cannot 
remedy. It is, however, exactly the same 
in regard to the State schools; for the 
State, no more than the Church, has no 
power to force parents to send their children 
to school. I have not deemed the right of 
either State or Church to force attendance, a 
debatable question. When civil govern- 
ments undertake such tyranny it will be time 
for citizens to assert their liberties and work 
out a revolution among the powers that be. 

But, fourthly. Parents, so unreasonable 
as to prevent their children from be:ng edu- 
cated, because the higher and more import- 
ant of education— the religious and 
moral—is commingled with the purely intel- 
lectual, must abide the penalty of their own 
folly, in the ignorance and consequent de- 
pression of their offspring in society. This 
they rarely do. On the contrary, it is a 
fact of perpetual occurrence, that irreligious 
parents prefer sending their children to 
schools decidedly religious. These numer- 
ous facts show the vast power of the reli- 
gious principle in the conscience of man, and 
exhibit one of the great advantages the 
Church enjoys in her efforts to enlighten the 
world. 

But should the opposition be so great to 
all religious instruction as to keep the 
children from being educated, even their 
ignorance is preferable to a merely intel- 
lectual training ; for this, as we have seen in 
No. 10, cut loose from the religious princi- 

le, is no blessing, but a curse, both to the 
individual and to society. 

A third objection to education under 
church supervision, is, that where popula- 
sion is small and sparse, and sects numerous, 
there can be no schools at all. For each 
sect will claim to supervise, and none — 
sufficiently numerous to sustain a school, al 
will remain uneducated. 

To this there is the obvious reply, that it 
lies equally against the higher teachings of 
the pulpit. Indeed, it is felt more severely 
in this behalf, and is one of the greatest 
evils of the Church’s division into sections. 
But as the evil is common, so also is the 
remedy—or partial remedy. People thus 
situated are obliged to bear and forbear. 
Each sect has its own minister for less or 
more time, as its strength enables it, and the 
other Sabbaths, the members attend the 
ministrations of other denominations. So 
with their schools. The more numerous or 
more liberal takes the lead and admits the 
children of the others to all the privileges of 
the school; requiring them to submit to its 
discipline and instruction; making excep- 
tions in regard to the religious teas hings so 
far as it issectarian; but sustaining Bible 
lessons in which all It was thus, 
that Daniel Jaudon of Philadelphia, for a 
long series of years, conducted perhaps the 
very best female school that favoured city ever 


contained. He had scholars of all sects, ex- ° 


cept Romans perhaps, andeach learned the 
catechism of its own Church, and all studied 
the Bible. There very rarely occurred any 
practical difficulty, and for perhaps thirty 
years there was “ae a long list of ap- 
plicants for places. ere were, in fact, two 
schools, one in tle forenoon, and another 
entirely different in the afternoon. Each. 
consisting of sixty pupils, and all sects 
lived in delightful harmony. Thus the dif- 
ficulty is overcome in thinly inhabited 
regions, and the spiritual supervisors of the 
children respectively may keep up their 
supervision, and watch each over the lambs 
of his own flock without molesting others. 
But even if this objection be not thus satis- 
factorily met, its force is broken by a refer- 
ence to the vastly greater difficulty which oc- 
curs everywhere under State schools. If re- 
—_ instruction be introduced at all, of 
what type will it be? Doubtless the an- 
swer is, it will not be sectarian, but general. 
The Bible will be used and read, and ex- 
by whom? Does the teacher of your State 
school belong to no religious sect! If not, 
then he is not a religious man, and is there- 
fore a very unfit person to read and explain 
the Bible to children. If he does belong to 
some sect, is it exactly certain that his in- 
structions will. not be tinged by his own 
particular views? And if so, how does the 
government school obviate the difficulty. 
Still, however, the question comes back 
upon us, how can the teacher be a religious 
man? If appointed by the civil authority, 


) where is the right in it to ask a question 


at all about the religious character and belief 
of the candidate? If civil officers may ask 
this question, they must do it with a view to 
using the answer as a basis of their action. 
That is, they must judge of religious princi- 
ples and character, and be controlled by 
their judgment in the appointment of teach- 
ers; and so we are again on the confines of 
a religious establishment. If teaching be a 
function of civil government, and if religion 
be @ necessary item in every system of in- 
struction, then must we fall back upon the 
old system of a union of Church and State. 
Demonstrably plain it is, that either reli- 
gion must be entirely excluded from govern- 
mental control, or we have a religious es- 
tablishment. The second is chosen by most 
ofour opponents. Exclude religious instruc- 
tion from public or government schools— 
leave it entirely to parents and Sabbath 
school teachers, or such others as parents 
may provide. This may be satisfactory to 
worldly-minded men, but Christian parents 
are not at all likely to fallin with it. Their 
obligations are too sensibly felt to allow re- 
ligion to be taught in a single lesson only 
in the week, whilst twenty lessons be given 
on other subjects of infinitely less import- 
ance. Before this can become palatable to 
Presbyterians, the Church must cease to ex- 
act baptismal vows of her people, and ex- 
plain away the divine command to parents to 
bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 
THEOPHILUS. 
For the Presbyterian, 


Bibles for the Shorter Catechism. 


Messrs. Editors—At Manchester, near 
Allegheny city, Pennsylvania, a large and 
flourishing Sabbath-school, under the charge 
of James Schoonmaker, Esq., met on Sab- 
bath afternoon, the 18th ult., on occasion of 
a Bible distribution as prizes for memoriz- 
ing the Shorter Catechism. A very nu- 
merous and interested congregation was in 
attendance. T'wenty-seven children were 
ranged in front to receive the beautiful 
pocket Bibles which had been promised 
them as a reward of their work. The larger 
number were girls—seven or eight boys— 
and all renging from nine or ten years to 
sixteen, some attending from a great dis- 
tance, and scme coming from the very pur- 
lieus of rum-shops and Sabbath desecration. 
It was a joyous occasion to all, but espe- 
cially to these earnest and successful wrest- 
lers for the prize. Not the least happy man 
there was the superintendent, who delivered 
to each the handsome copy of the word of 
life, with the name inscribed, prefacing it 
in each case by a few touching words. After 
prayer and a report, a hymn was sung by 
teachers and children. An address was then 
delivered to them by Professor Jacobus of 
the Western Theological Seminary. He 
gave a narrative of the great Catechism 
movement which originated at Chicago some 
eight years ago, and which now extends to 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. 

From ten Bibles first offered and distributed, 
the number had reached five thousand ; and 
now, an offer is further made of two thou- 
sand to reward the same effort of other chil- 
dreninthose States. Are they not thus doubly 
blessed? The Catechism in their head, the 
Bible in their hand, show indced, they have 
the highest offer of eternal life, which they 
may lay hold on also! The fact that a like 
distribution made eight ycars ago in Massa- 
chusetts, to twenty-nine scholars, had been 
traced to the conversion of eighteen of 
the number, was most appropriate; and 
some of the children were deeply affected, as 
they pressed their own well-earned Bible to 
the heart. Who can tell indeed, what vast 
benefits must flow from this undertaking. 
Sound elementary truth is inculcated, defi- 
nitions of profoundest subjects are stored in 
the mind. And where this thorough learn- 
ing of the Catechism is followed up by cate- 
chetical instruction in the Scriptures, as a 
second stage of study, these great doctrines 
are unfolded, illustrated, and enforced, to 
the highest advantage. And especially 
where all this instruction is accompanied by 
faithful personal dealing, and by prayer to 
the great Teacher, the Church reaps the 
fruit almost as surely as the harvest repays 
the husbandman. (od does give the in- 
crease. 

Au address was also delivered to the par- 
ents by the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Conrad, 
earnestly insisting that parental duties should 
not be overshadowed by the Sabbath-school, 
and yet that we ought not to dispense with 
this valuable auxiliary. 

What better undertaking can be carried 
forward through all our Sabbath-schools ¢ 
And having the Catechism for a ground- 
work, the important, responsible work of 
doctrinal instruction is made easy. Many 
a glad day like this to that Sabbath-school, 
be made for others 

and. 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live—pass off the stage of life, and are heard 
of no more. Why? None were blessed by 
them; mone could point to them as the 
means of their redemption: not a line they 
wrote, not a werd they spoke, could be re- 
called, and so they perished; their light 
went out in darkness, and they were not re- 
membered more than the insects of yester- 
day. Will you thus live and die? O,man 
immortal, live forsomething. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storms of time can never destroy. Write 
your name, by kindness, love, and mercy, 
on the hearts of thousands you come in con- 
tact with year by year, and you will never 
be forgotten. No; your name, your deeds, 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave 
behind, as the stars on the brow of evening. 
Good deeds will shine as brightly on the 
earth as the stars of heaven.— Dr. mers. 


— 


| from the ministeri 


‘REFORMATION IN TURKEY, 


The last acecounts from Cesarea are en- 
ing. It seems the two missionaries 
there had concluded to send their only re- 
maining native helper to Yuzgat; but the 
native brethren at Cesarea were so anxious 
that he should stay, that it was concluded he 
should remain for the present. Mr. Farns- 
worth writes:—“The number of strangers 
at our regular services is increasing. t 
Sabbath we had fifty hearers. Garabed 
(the above-mentioned helpor) is very service- 
able as a preacher. He occupies half the 
day on the Sabbath! but his peculiar work 
is in conversing with the people in their 
own houses. This is a kind of labour that 
he loves very much, and for which we think 
him well fitted. But what shall be done 
for Yuzgat? It is a field which ought 
to be occupied. We have no news from 
that place since Garabed left. Then it 
seemed there was great need of a labourer 
I was insulted in the street a 
few days ago, but received prompt and satis- 
factory redress. The iusult was from the 
roof of a house occupied by an Armenian 
priest. He was called to the palace, and 
received some valuable instructions from 
the governor. I saw him in the street, and 
he saluted me with the utmost politeness. . . 
There has been more persecution in Everek, 
but the matter is satisfactorily settled. 
We have increasing confidence in the good- 
will of our governor.” From Aintab we 
hear that the church in process of erection 
there “is advancing towards completion 
quite rapidly for Turkey. It will probably 
be dedicated in the course of a couple of 
mouths.”” Mr. Schneider and Mr. Bebee (a 
new inissionary) had been on a visit to Ma- 
rash, where Mr. Schneider formed a Church 
of sixteen members, thirtecn males and 
three females. ‘On the first Sabbath of 
their stay there, and at two services during 
the week, the audience numbered seventy 
or eighty, and on the next Sabbath one hun- 
dred and twenty-five at least. The place of 
worship was enlarged, and in one of the 
most healthy and elevated places, a lot was 
selected for building houses for the mission- 
aries, sufficiently large for two houses with 
yards and gardens.” 


LOST BUT FOUND. 


Ye were as sheep going astray; but are now re- 
turned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.—Prres ii. 25, 

I was a wand’ring sheep, 
I did not love the fold: 
I did not love my shepherd's voice, 
I would not be controlled. 
I was a wayward cbild, 
I did not love my home, 
I did not love my father’s voice, 
I loved afar to roam. 


The shepherd sought his sheep, 
The father sought his child, 

They followed me o’er vale and hill, 
O’er deserts waste and wild, 

They found me nigh to death, 
Famished, and faint, and lone; 

They bound me with the bands of love; 
They saved the wandering one! 


They spoke in tender love, 
They raised my drooping head: 

They gently closed my bleeding wounds, 
My fainting soul they fed. 

They washed my filth away, 
They made me clean and fair; 

They brought me to my home in peace— 
The long-sought wanderer! 


Jesus my shepherd is, 
’Twas he that loved my soul, 

’Twas he that washed me in his blood, 
’Twas he that made me whole. 

’T was he that sought the lost, 
That found the wand’ring sheep, 

’T was he that brought me to the fold— 
’Tis he that still doth keep. 


I was a wand’ring sheep, 
I would not be controlled; 

But now I love my shepherd’s voice, 
I love, I love the fold! 

I was a wayward child; 
I once preferred to roam, 

But now I love my Father’s voice— 
I love, I love my home! 


POPISH COUNTRIES REVOLTING. 


It would appear that the Pope has many 
disobedient children in those countries which 
have been devoted to his government. We 
subjoin a few extracts from forcign journals. 


Sparn.—A letter from Spain says :—“ M. 
Madoz, the Spanish Finance Minister, has 
proposed to alienate the property of the 
Church held in mortmain. The Spanish 
bishops are furious, and the Bishop of 
Cadiz has just addressed an energetic pro- 
test against the measure to the Cortes. He 
has, however, been left far behind by his 
episcopal brother of Barcelona, a Catalan, 
and an ardent Carlist, who has just pub- 
lished in his journal a fiery article, in which 
he stigmatizes the present Government of 
Spain as a band of robbers—the breakers 
of all laws, human and divine. The Govern- 
ment, not willing that he should pour oil 
on a slumbering fire, has ordered him off to 
a little town in Andalusia, which has been 
as his residence. The Bishop has 
refused to go, and cannot be found. As the 
first instance of open opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, this incident has caused some ex- 
citement at Madrid.” From another source 
we learn that the Pope’s Nuncio has had a 
conference with the Minister of Forei 
Affairs on the sale of the property of the 
Church, and the Minister is said to have as- 
sured him that the Government does not 
intend to injure the interests of the clergy. 
Public attention continues to be occupied 
with the financial question. The property 
of the clergy not sold amounts to 625,000,- 
000 of francs. A despatch of the 5th 
states that M. Madoz had that day pre- 
sented to the Cortes his bill for legalizing 
the sale of the property of the clergy. The 
measure was received with loud applause. 

The privcipal fiscal promoter of Madrid 
has refused to seize a pamphlet entitled 
“ Refutation of the Dogmatic Definition of 
the Mystery of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” denounced to him by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. 

In the Cortes, on the Ist, the Minister 
of Grace and J ustice announced, in answer to 
a question, that the newspaper, the Catolico, 
should be prosecuted for having published 
the Pope’s bull on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion before it had received the sanction of 
the Government. 


PORTUGAL.— Lisbon, Jan. 29.—The ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the 
throne has now been several days under dis- 
cussion at the Chamber of Deputies, and 
has, as usual, beenused as a peg whereon to 
hang a variety of matters germane or ex- 
traneous to the subject. On the opening of 
the debate, M. Cunha Sonto Major moved 
as an amendment the insertion of a 
graph to the effect that the Chamber lament- 
ed that in the Royal speech no notice had 
been taken of a fact which had filled the 
Roman Catholic world with joy, the Pon- 
tifical brief respecting the “Immaculate 
Conception.” This amendment, which was 
at once rejected, provoked loud laughter 
benches; upon which 


M. Cunha justly observed, that if’ the min- 
isters and their adherents thought the ques- 
tion a ridioulous one; they ought net to 
have Bn the country to the expense of 
$10,000 in sending the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Lisbon to Rowe for the purpose of con- 
curring with his vote in bringing it to a 
decision. 

PizDMONT.—The thunders of the Yati- 
can have at last been launched against the 
Sardinian Government, The Pope has ad- 
dressed a monitorium to the Piedmontese 
authorities, intimating that should the law 
fur the suppression of convents, and the 
disposal of ecclesiastical be carried 
into force, the kingdom will be laid under 
the ecclesiastical censures ordained for such 
cases by the Council of Trent!. We truas 
and believe that these menaces will be dis- 
regarded by the sovereign and people of 
Sardinia. 

The Pope, in the course of his address at 
the last Gonhinen, spoke as follows of 
Piedmont :—“ What a painful thing to say! 
At the moment at which we , Yenera- 
ble brethren, a law is pro in the Sar. 
dinian States, which has for its object to 
destroy regular ecclesiastical institutions, 
and which tramples under foot and effaces, 
as far as possible, the rights of the Church. 
But we reserve to ourselves to troat this 
grave subject as it merits, and to act as the 
case may seem to require.” 


Father Gavazzi on the new Dogma. 


Father Gavazzi recently addressed a vory 
numerous audience at Exeter Hall, London, 
on the Immaculate Conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The learned padre said the 

burch of Rome had at present so much 
time to spare, that to relieve the tedium of 
inaction it actually came before the publio 
with a definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary. Had the 
Church of Rome done so some five or six 
centuries ago, perhaps one might not have 
felt much surprise, but to choose the nine- 
teenth century for the promulgation of a 
new dogma of faith, clearly indicated the 
blindness of those blind leaders who were 
besotted with the Romish apostacy. The 
Papal bull said, “‘ Let no man interfere with 
this our declaration or definition, or oppose 
or contradict it. If any presume to assail 
it, let him know he will incur the indigna- 
tion of the omnipotent saints Peter and 
Paul.” Now, he (Father Gavazzi) had no 
disposition to interfere with saints Peter and 
Paul, but he thought he might take the lib- 
erty of dissenting from the Pope’s bull, 
without any danger of incurring the indi 
nation of those saints. Why, this last b 
of the Pope was an imposture, an impiety, 
a heresy. Whatever was not sanctioned by 
the Bible was an imposture. The Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mary was not 
sanctioned by the Bible; ergo, the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mary was an 
imposture. Again, whatever was not in ac- 
cordance with the Bible was an impiety. 
The Immaculate Conception of the blessed 
Virgin Mary was not in accordance with the 
Bible; ergo, the Immaculate Conception of 
the blessed Virgin Mary was an impiety. 
Again, whatever dogma applied Divine at- 
tributes to a creature was a heresy. 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception ap- 
plied Divine attributes to the Virgin Mary, 
who was a creature; ergo, that d was 
a heresy. In this bull Pio Nino said the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
was revealed by God himself; and Cardinal 
Wiseman, in a letter of his from the Flami- 
nian Gate (published in London, p. 4), said 
that—“ This immunity of the bl Vir- 
gin Mary from original sin was revealed in 
the Church from the beginning.” Bishops 
Cullen and McHale chimed in with this 
view, and also many fathers of the Church. 
But he (Father Gavazzi) challenged them 
to quote a single text of Holy Scripture that 
clearly and undoubtedly established such a 
doctrine. They had nothing but forgeries 
and counterfeit and apocryphal authority to 
rely upon. 

He would now refer to the texts gener- 
ally quoted to support the _ Immaculate Con- 
ception. First of all was that one in Gene- 
sis—‘‘[ shall put enmity between thy seed 
and her seed,” &c. That did not prove the 
Immaculate Conception ; it only proved thas 
as woman was the lesteaneatin of death, 
she should also prove the instrumentality 
of life. Again, we were told that against 
the woman there is no condemnation ; it was 

inst Adam the sentence was pronounced, 
“ You shall die,” while various female pains 
and troubles were inflicted on the woman; 
but was it the woman who saved us from 
that penalty of death? No; but the seed to 
whom she was to give birth, and who would 
destroy the enemy of man. The way Car- 
dinal Lambruschini quoted the passage was, 
“She (psa) will crush your head, and it 
will invade her heel,” and therefore he in- 
ferred that the woman would never be sub- 
ject to the serpent, and therefore no sinner. 
But there was just one letter difference in 
the text—it should be ipse (Jesus), not ip- 
sa. There was no Virgin Mary in the text. 
The quotation was a scriptural f 
They had to corrupt and adulterate t 
Bible to support their erroneous views. 
But lest the passage in Genesis should not 
prove sufficient to support their notions, they 
relied upon another, “‘ Hail Mary, full of 
grace, God is with thee,” Ac. This text 
only proved of satisfaction, not of preserva- 
tion, from original sin. Moreover, the ex- 
pression was not in the past tense, but in 
the present—it was not “was with thee,” 
but “is with thee.” Even the Virgin Mary, 
in her song, the magnificat, used ldnguage 
which implied that she was not immaculate. 
‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and m 
spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour.” 
Christ was the Saviour of the Virgin Mary, 
she must have been conceived in original 
sin. But the dogma was not only not 
scriptural, but it was anti-scriptural. Hie- 
ronymus, Origen, Augustine, and others ad- 
mitted this fact; indeed, Augustine quotes 
eleven Popes and two hundred and forty 
other Roman Catholic authorities, agatnst 
the novel doctrine of the Church of Rome. 
The lecturer having referred to the epitaph 
“ Mother of God,” as being blasphemously 
applied to the Virgin Mary, observed that 
Christ had no antecedent, and consequently 
he was the alpha and omega of himself; and 
that it would be derogatory to him, as God, 
to say that he had a mother. As to the 
argument that the Virgin Mary might be 
immaculate as well as Eve, there was clearly 
no parallel between the two cases. 

The reverend gentleman having briefly 
dwelt upon the dangerous consequences 
believing in such a doctrine, concluded 
by warning his audience to tarn from 
fathers, bishops, councils, and tradi 
and learn their religion in the Bible, 
the Bible alone. e hoped they would 
cling to it in spite of all false a 
all false liberals, all false arses Th 
false clergymen, and that the would ve 
it taught in their Sunday-schools, in their 
primary schools, in their Queen’s colleges, 
in their national schools, in their grammar 
schools, and in their universities; that in 
their families and in their communities the 
Bible, the Bible alone, and the Bible al- 
ways, would be the watchword. Then Pro-— 
testantism would be safe, and the British 
nation great and glorious. The reverend 
gentleman concl amid loud applause. 
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“efforts of this description have beon made, 
they the congregations en- 
Is i 


gaged in them t not true, on the con- 
| trary, that in case, the places 
vacated bave! speedily filled, and that 


‘that we u that jn all cases the Narra- 
tives of the State of Religion sent by the 


Old Mortality as tothe 
hitters of our Church, requests 


ies to the General Assembly, be. 


“on ‘letter paper, with wide margin 


gan be stitched and bound for permanent 


ASHINGTON Cavaon.—The Rev. John 


M. P: Atkinson District of Co- 
lumibia, who bas, a/ great personal sacrifice, 
for @ time, left bis pastoral charge, in order 


to funds for the Washington Charch 
enterprise, so often recommended by the 
General Assembly, is now visiting some 
«portions of the North. He has been very 
his efforts thus far, and if 
-Presbytetians generally will exhibit the lib- 
erdlity which the elaims of this object de- 
«mand, there is now every prospect that it 
‘will be accomplished. We cordially com- 
«mend Mr. Atkinson and his work. 


., ALTERATIONS.—We recently gave a gen- 
eral commendation of a book entitled «« The 
Bible Prayer-Book,” from which our good- 
‘patured contemporary of the Banner of the 
Cross quotes aeyerel petitions conceived and 
‘expressed in the worst possible taste, which, 
had they not escaped our eye, would have 
been marked with our decided disapproval. 
They should undoubtedly be corrected forth- 
with. It is not the only Prayer-Book which 
needs emendation. We entirely agree with 
a respectable body of Episcopalians in Eng- 
land and this country, that the « Book of 
Common Prayer” needs a thorough ‘revision. 
Shall we not have the concurrence of the 
editor of the Banner, who must be per- 
suaded by this time that written forms of 
prayer do not entirely obviate the faults of 
extemporaneous prayer ? 
A Lame Apotocy.—The Catholic Mirror, 
puzzled for an apology for the unauthorized 
liberty taken in Romish Catechisms in sup- 
pressing a part of God’s holy and unalter- 
able law, is driven to this singular resort. 
That part of the first command in the deca- 
logue which prescribes, “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything,’ X&c., is omitted, and 
the excuse is, that this part is only explana- 
tory, and was omitted “in order not to 
fatigue or over-burden the memory of chil- 
dren!” Thus Popery assumes to be wiser 
than God, and dares to tamper with his 
word in order to sustain its idolatrous prac- 
tices. 
Merrcuant’s Funp—Dr. BoaRDMAN’s 
Appress.—The Merchant’s Fund for the 
relief of indigent merchants, especially when 
aged and infirm, is one of the benevolent in- 
stitutions which grace the city of Philadel- 
phia: Although of recent origin, it has al- 
ready made some hearts glad, and diffused 
cheerfulness through some darkened dwell- 
ings. We only wonder that the pure pbi- 
lanthropy io which it is founded, has not at 
once secured the hearty co-operation of every 
merchant in Philadelphia. It must event- 
ually prosper; it deserves to prosper. The 
first Report, since its incorporation, has just 
been published, and this is accompanied by 
an Address, deliveref, on its anniversary, by 
the Rev. Dr. Boardman, which enters fully 
into the spirit of the enterprise, and sug- 
gests considerations not only commended by 
their aptness, but by the energy with which 
they are sustained. The address will, we 
doubt not, attract more than ordinary atten- 
tion to the charity which has occasioned it, 
and serve to secure for it many new and 
efficient friends. 


— 


Nor Quire FAIR.—A writer in the New 
York Independent, signing himself an Old- 
school Presbyterian, but betraying himself 
by his ignorance of Old-school customs, repre- 
sents the practice of sitting during public 
prayer, which is notoriously of New England 
origin, and is only very partially prevalent 
in the Old-school Church, as actually intro- 
duced by them, and further recommends 
kneeling in public prayer as preferable to 
standing. We have already suggested a 
caveat against quoting the Independent as 
authority in matters pertaining to Old-school 
Presbyterianism, and yet we have scarcely 
taken into our hand an Episcopal exchange, 
which has not in some form employed the 
above-mentioned communication, as evidence 
that Old-school Presbyterianism has ac- 
knowledged its defects, and is making a 
feeble attompt at reform in this particular of 
devotional attitudes. This is not quite fair. 
We, from a pretty enlarged acquaintance 
with Presbyterian practice, can assure our 
contemporaries, that Presbyterians regard 
standing in public prayer as the most con- 
venient attitude, and as equally reverential to 
the Deity with kneeling; and that it is cause 
of deep regret that the lazy, lounging, and 
irreverent attitude of sitting on such occa- 
sions, has in any measure crept into any of 
their churches from the Congregational 
churchts of New England. 

Rappers’ CoNVENTION.—A discussion 
has been in progress during the past week 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
the claims of Spiritualism, between Dr. B. 
B. Williams (against) and Rev. U. Clark 
(in favour). A convention of Spiritualists 
also lately met at the same place. Their 
services consisted mainly in reading some 
communications which purported to come 
from the spirit world, and in listening to 
addresses from one of their preachers, and 
from Judge Edmonds. The prominent ad- 
vantage of this new system claimed by 
these impostors and dupes, seems to be, 
that it teaches us what death is, and robs it 
of its terrors, by showing how we may be 
happy in another world! 

Bible Christians have long since learned 
to say, without being taught by rapping 
spirits, “OQ death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” It has been 
our privilege to see many a triumphant 
death scene, where nothing but a simple 
trust in Jesus Christ sustained the soul, and 
where the only light to the dark valley was 
the face of him who is “the brightness of 
the’ Father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person.” But this new folly shows us, 
if we are to believe its advocates, departed 
spirits returning to Judge Edmonds to ask 
what they.shall do to be saved! And men 
will ignore the Bible and its instructions, 
by. which multitudes in all ages have been 
— wise ‘unto eternal life, to embrace 


on the inner side.of the pages, so that they. 


the vigour and energy imparted 
sults’ of successful enterprise, have far 
more than’ compensated for any temporary 
inconvenience. We feel well assured, that 
a candid and careful examination of the mat- 
ter would show the latter to have been the 
fact. Making sacrifices, and carrying for- 
ward plans for extending Christ’s cause, is 
not the way to iucur his displeasure, or cause 
him to withhold encouragement and success. 
On the contrary, ‘He that watereth shall 
himself be watcred.” The pastor and 
people, who, in view of the wants of some 
needy neigbbourhood, nobly come forward, 
and devote both members and means, to 
plant a new church, assuredly manifest a 
spirit which their divine Master will not fail 
to honour. The thing in itself will develope 
their energies, and bring out latent talent; 
the colonists, thrown to some extent into cir- 
cumstances which render active exertion in- 
dispensable, will become more than. ever 
| working Christians, whilst those who remain, 
feeling the importance of compensating in 
some measure for the loss sustained, will 
also be aroused to greater diligence. We 
doubt not that the results of every judi- 
clously planned colony has furnished illus- 
trations in point. Some, whose individu- 
ality had been swallowed up-in the masses 
of the old cangregation, have become promi- 
nent and valuable men in their new relations; 
whilst the necessity of.supplying the vacated 
posts of leading members who have been sent 
out, has called forth from obscurity those 
who, from that time forward, are esteemed 
amongst the most energetic and useful. God 
has his own way of working, and if we do 
our daty he will not fail to bring things 
right in the end. We may safely trust him 
with the results, when we are sacrificing our 
own apparent interests for what we believe 
to be the claims of his cause. 

The method adopted in some cases, of as- 
signing to a colony only such as are regard- 
ed as of little consequence, and can be most 
readily spared, is simply to degrade the en- 
terprise, and to insure its failure. It asks 
for bread, and you give ita stone. The 
best material is necessary to form a good 
nucleus, and to encounter and overcome the 
struggles of the outset. If either party can 
sustain itself with the lame and halt of the 
flock, it is the old congregation, with its 
well-established position. It is not neces- 
sary, however, that either should fall heir 
exclusively to the feeble. Every church, in 
circumstances to undertake a colony, has 
good and true men enough,for itself and for 
its offspring; and to withhold a portion of 
them from the latter, is to manifest a nar- 
rowness and selfishness unworthy of a Chris- 
tian people. Those enterprises which have 
been most successful, have been where the 


| pastor and elders, after full conference, have 


fixed upon certain pérsons as eminently 
suitable to take the lead in a colony, and 
have laid the subject before them, and urged 
it upon them, as matter of conscience and 
duty. Merely to announce from the pul- 
pit, or to let it be understood in some gene- 
ral way that such a thing is on foot, and that 
some of the membership should take hold of 
it, will certainly end in anything else than 
such results as are to be desired. 

People are naturally attached to their ac- 
customed place of worship, and to their pas- 
tor, under the sounds of whose voice they 
have for a long time been sitting; and 
nothing but the impelling power of a clear 
conviction of duty upon the conscience, can 
move them, almost Abraham-like, to go out, 
hardly knowing to what in the end their 
footsteps may lead. There is a sort of spi- 
ritual dynamics, which, in this connection, 
it is important to understand and apply. 


WASHING DISCIPLES’ FEET. 


CoRRESPONDENT, in quest of light, sends 
the following: 
February 18th, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—In your very excellent pa- 
per, of which I am a constant reader, you have 
answered some questions ome to you, 
to my entire satisfaction. I ask also the libe 
of presenting one. Please say if John xiii. 14, 


not, what is its meaning. I live in a neigh- 
bourhood made up of “‘ feet-washers,”’ and in 
advocating that ceremony in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper, they insist on the above 
as theirauthority. It is, therefore, not 
idle curiosity, but an honest desire to arrive at 
the truth, which prompts my inquiry. Please 
answer through your valuable columns, and 
oblige yours truly. ladle 


We regard the transaction alluded to by 
our correspondent, as a symbolical method 
of teaching an important moral lesson. It 
was the custom in the Kast to wear sandals, 
and to leave them at the door on entering a 
house. As the sandals afforded but little 
protection from dust and dirt, the feet were 
often soiled; and it was a part of the hos- 
pitalities of the host to have those of his 
guests washed. The custom of reclining at 
meals on couches, with the feet extended 
outwards, made that a convenient occasion 
for performing this office; and the duty was 
usually assigned to the lowest menial of the 
household. Our Lord, however, being about 
to depart from his disciples, wished to teach 
them a lesson of humility and brotherly 
kindness, and in such a manner that they 
could not fail to remember it. Hence he 
deigned to this menial office. Jobn the 
Baptist had said that he was not worthy so 
much as to loose the sandals from the fect 
of Christ—a service also assigned to the 
lowest servant; that Christ himself should 
actually do the degrading work of washing 
the feet of his disciples, could not have failed 
deeply to impress and affect them. Hence, 
Peter, with his usual impetuosity and ardour, 
rebelled, saying, “Thou shalt never wash 
my feet,” «I cannot consent to have my 
honoured Master stoop so low.”” When the 
spiritual meaning of the act was in some 
measure explained to him, however, he sub- 
mitted, as did the other disciples; although 
even then they did not fully comprehend its 
purport ; for «« What I do, thou knowest not 
now,” said Christ, “but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 

In the trying time which awaited them, 
when the Master should have been taken 
away; when jealousies would be likely to 
arise, and a strife as to which should be 
greatest; and when they would need all the 
kindly offices which could mutually be dis- 
charged, they could call to mind how the 
Master had actually done the lowest service 
for them, and be led by the touching memo- 
ries of their departed Lord to be willing to 
occupy the humblest place, and at all times to 
count others better than themselves. Hence 
the purport and propriety of the com- 
mand, that they should also do to each other 
as he had done to them. The act of our 
Lord in itself was, moreover, in accordance 
with the common customs of the country. 
To require a literal compliance universally, 


would be to violate the established proprie- 


the re- 


does not contain an express command, and if 


"| sions; we could’ hardly be in 2 condition to 


comply with the ceremony. The lesson, how- 
ever, remains, and none can fail to see the 
important moral teachings it conveys. 

As to the perpetual obligation, there is 
no reason to conclude that it was so de- 
signed. We have no evidence that it was 
observed by the apostles and disciples after 
the institution of the Christian Church; the 
only instance in which any allusion akin to 
such an idea being that in which Paul puts 
a hypothetical case as to widows washing 
the disciples’ feet, which, according to the 
prevailing customs, need necessarily mean 
no more than that they must be given 
to hospitality, and ready to do any thing 
for the saints. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, the Lord’s Supper is expressly men- 
tioned as of customary observance, (1 Cor. 
xi. 20, &c.) after the full establishment of 
the New Testament Church, and Paul states 
in so many words, that Christ’s people are 
thus to “show forth his death till he come,” 
or to the end of time. In our estimation, 
therefore, the foot-washers of the present 
day aro not borne out by the law and the 
testimony. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


HEN shall «all the people” in our 
congregations begin to “ praise God ?”” 
‘Not so long as church music is regarded as 
a thing to be done by proxy. We have no 
disposition to enter upon a crusade against 
choirs, but we beg leave to protest against 
the monopoly of this delightful part of ser- 
vice by the handful who may occupy the 
end gallery. If choirs will lead the congre- 
gation, we have not a word against them; 
but if they undertake to do as proxies, what 
the people are required to do for themselves, 
we think the sooner such an arrangement is 
dispensed with the better. How lamentable 
a travesty on the music of the sanctuary is 
that where a whole congregation sit mute, 
whilst the gallery orchestra exhibits its sci- 
ence! The house of God is not a concert 
hall, but a place for worship; it is not 
simply to have the ear pleased by the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, that singing is made a 
part of the public services, but that the 
heart may be moved, and find expression for 
its devout emotions in the language and 
tones of the songs of Zion. 

It is greatly to be desired, in order to the 
restoration of congregational singing, that 
means should be taken for more general in- 
struction in the elements and practice of 
music. It would be asking too much either 
of choirs or precentors, to require them to 
adhere exclusively to old familiar tunes, 
and the introduction of the new is a vir- 
tual exclusion of the people. Many who 
now would fain take part, are silenced by 
the almost entire use of tunes with which 
they are unacquainted. Others, who can 
sing mellifluously at home, or in a social 
party, are dumb in the house of God, through 
mere indifference or caprice. Let parents 
not only exercise their own vocal powers, 
but teach their children to feel that this is 
their duty and privilege in the house of God. 
Family singing, both at domestic worship, 
and at other fit times—by the way, a most 
important means of increasing home endear- 
ments—would be an excellent preparative 
for taking part in the church music. What 
can be more delightful than to hear a whole 
congregation of worshippers joining with one 
heart and voice in celebrating God’s praises! 
For our own part, much as we admire musi- 
cal cultivation and science, if the question 
comes whether the singing of the whole con- 
gregation or the science is to be dispensed 
with, we unhesitatingly say the latter. We 
would prefer both conjoined, if possible; but 
if either must be sacrificed, we would let the 
science go, and take the united song of “all 


the people.” 
NEW AND OLD-SCHOOL. 


CORRESPONDENT, of a very catho- 

lic spirit, and by no means disposed to 

excite, or unnecessarily continue strife, thus 
writes us: 

“ Messrs. Editors—I do not know but 
your /et alone policy, in regard to renewed 
attacks from our New-school brethren, is 
best. Answers are hardly required or ex- 
pected, where the true history of our divi- 
sion is known, and I am aware-that your 
forbearance has us yet done you no harm. 
But with us, in this portion of the West, 
the case is somewhat different. Compara- 
tively few of the people have access to 
Old-school Presbyterian papers. The stale 
charges are constantly reiterated by others, 
and there are some good people who actually 
believe, simply because they have heard no 
other representations. Judd’s History of 
the Division is a very common book here. 
I have found it in a church library, lying 
alongside of Finney’s Lectures. 

“‘Now, do you not owe some regard to 
this peculiar state of things? The true 
remedy would be a good Old-school Presby- 
terian paper for the North-west ; but, in the 
absence of this, can you not take occasional 
notice of misrepresentation? or can we not 
have a review somewhere of the whole his- 
to 

n relation to the above, we will just say 
that we have let this subject alone for some 
time past, because we thought it required no 
further discussion. The whole question, as 
to the causes which led to the division of 
the Presbyterian Church, has been so often 
and so fully discussed, that we think there 
is no need for continually travelling over 
the beaten track. All candid inquirers can 
easily satisfy themselves as to the facts in 
the case, and can form their own opinions 
as to the propriety and necessity of the mea- 
sures adopted by the Old-school. History, 
and the action of the New-school themselves, 
have since vindicated these acts in almost 
every particular. Those who may not be 
already fully informed on the subject, can 
refer to the works of Dr. Wood, Dr. N. L. 
Rice, the Rev. Isaac V. Brown, or the can- 
did and able articles of Dr. Van Rensselaer, 
in the Presbyterian Magazine, which ought 
by all means to be put into a volume. 

Whilst on this topic, it may not be amiss 
to give the views of the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, a 
thorough-going jure divino Congregational- 
ist, as to this controversy which, he says, 
«has resulted in a great Old-school victory, 
and in the virtual abandonment, by the New- 
school body, of some of their principles.” 

“ Already,” says Mr. Sawyer, “has the 
New-school Church disappointed both friends 
and foes. Regarded for a long time as the 

arty of progress in the Presbyterian fami- 
* and by some as the revolutionary party, 
all the world expected that, on coming out 
and taking its independent position in the 
family of churches, it would accomplish 
something worthy of its pretensions. But 
what has it done? What great act has it 
performed? What are its heroic achieve- 
ments in the cause of God and man? It 
has done nothing original ; nothing that its 

t exemplar, the Old-school, has not 

one, or might not have done. The moun- 
tains have been in travail, and an ordinary 
birth only has occurred, not to speak of 
more diminutive results. 

“The Old-school body has enjoyed very 
considerable prosperity, has a large annual 
growth, and is one of the most respectable 
and influential bodies in the land. It is 
probably the best specimen of Westminster 
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“the world, ng even Scotland ig 
the ideal both of Westminster-di- 
vinés and of Calvin. Its leading miBisters’ 
are men of eminent learning and piety, and 
ite laymen comprehend some o the most’ 
distinguished of the American people. “As 
a body, they are considerably zealous for. 
their church polity, and regard their stand- 
ards with great veneration. Whatever the 
system can accomplish, they will be likel 
to effect. They are thoroughly testi both 
the system of Calvinistic theology and Pres- 
byterian polity; and seem like 7 to show, 
by experiment, what they can do for hu- 
manity, where their beneficial operations 
end, and how they are limited.” 

This will do pretty well for an outsider— 


a disinterested witness. 


MORALS IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE latest accounts from California afford 
indications of a very low state of morals 

in the country. At least such is likely to 

be our inference from the multiplied notices 

brought by the mails of the gross outrages 

which have been perpetrated. We dare not 

enumerate and define these, from motives of 
decency, and we now refer to them only for 

the purpose of qualification and explanation. 

In reading the notices of crime from the 

American El Dorado, we regard it as due to 

the reputation of the new State, to caution 

our readers against too sweeping conclusions. 

While it may be admitted that California is 
disgraced and polluted by an unusual share 
of crime, the evil is not universal. In the 

cities at least, there is, we have reason to 
believe, a sensible improvement in morals, 

and we certainly know that some of the ex- 

cellent of the earth are to be found tiere. 

In San Francisco, for instance, no one need 

be at a loss to find a religious society which 

will compare favourably with that in our 

older cities. They constitute the salt, and 

their influence is becoming more prevalent 

and perceptible. Religion and morals occu- 

py a much more commanding position than 

they formerly did, and vice does not wear 
that bold and unblushing front which it 
once assumed. While we would not, there- 

fore, think less of the crimes which disfigure 

society, our judgment should be so qualified 

as not to overlook the existing and increas- 

ing virtue of the country. The minister of 
religion and the schoolmaster are nobly ful- 
filling their missions. 

As explanatory of the prevalence of crime 
in that region, it should be remembered that 
the prospects of suddenly acquired wealth 
naturally attracted to California the very 
worst class of men from all regions. Gam- 
blers, unprincipled speculators, thieves, fugi- 
tives from justice, and poverty-stricken pro- 
fligates, with one accord hastened thither, in 
the hope of easily obtaining the means for 
sustaining their vicious courses. Not willing 
to labour, and not content with moderate 
gains, they overspread the country, to pol- 
lute its atmosphere while engaged in their 
nefarious attempts to obtain riches. While 
the industrious are quietly pursuing their 
avocations, these monsters in human form 
are equally busy in perpetrating crime in its 
worst forms. It is the fate of all gold regions. 
They are much more attractive to the bad 
than the good. We may hope, however, 
that a better state of things is approaching, 
and that California will gradually, but cer- 
tainly rise in the moral scale. 


RELIGIOUS OPPRESSION. 


UR French correspondent has frequently 
placed before our readers the formid- 
able difficulties with which evangelical reli- 
gion has to contend in that country. Ina 
late letter he thus speaks of some of the 
more recent annoyances. 

“Our government has finally rejec 
all our official and ecclesiastical petitions 
for having Protestant chaplains sent by 
governmeut to our Protestant soldiers in 
the East; a refusal in direct opposition 
to our religious rights, cuenta by law. 
But, on the personal application of a 
faithful and bold servant of God, Mr. Val- 
lette (one of the Lutheran ministers in 
Paris), the government has consented to 
grant the free entrance of the hospitals in the 
Kast, along with a free passage and some 
facilities, to Protestant chaplains, paid by 
ourselves, from a fund collected by Mr. 
Vallette. Two chaplains were sent a few 
days ago, a Reformed minister, Mr. Emilien 
Frossard, and a Lutheran minister, Mr. A. 
Rechrig ; and two more will follow them 
shortly. 

‘¢‘T have mentioned to you the incredible 
opposition of the Préfet de la Somme, to 
the opening of a Protestant Church, recent- 
ly built, in Franvilliers, in a village which 
is recognized by the spirit and letter of our 
law, as having a right to the celebration of 
Protestant worship. Our ecclesiestical au- 
thorities, of course, asserted the right of our 
co-réligionnaires energetically; but it was 
in vain, with the Préfet, who maintained his 
first letter (which I have quoted to you asa 
peace curieuse), and wrote a second still 
worse, finishing with this unworthy jest: 
‘If the Protestants of Franvilliers, in whose 
interest you thought it fit to ask for the au- 
thorization to open a church in that com- 
mune, are as sincere as they pretend, 
they will readily travel, to join in the ser- 
vice, the distance of five kilometres (one and 
a quarter leagues) which separates them from 
the section of Contag, to which inconscrip- 
tion they are legally attached by an act, 
the obligations of which cannot be in- 
fringed!’ The question is now submitted 
to a supericr authority; it can hardly be 
doubted but the Minister will reverse the 
judgment of the Préfet. We live, however, 
in constant Justice is granted 
one day, and refused another, and every- 
thing seems to be consulted in these mat- 
ters, except principle.” 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


HE present deep and strong anti-Popery 
feeling in our country, is one of the most 
conspicuous and note-worthy features of the 
times. Only a few years since there were 
indications that the cunning devices of 
Rome to gain a powerful ascendancy in pub- 
lic affairs, would be attended with no small 
success. Politicians were courting the fa- 
vour of her ecclesiastics; her high function- 
aries were sent for and closetted with our 
chief-magistrate and his official associates; 
she made bold to assail our public school 
systems, and claimed the exclusive control of 
a portion of their funds; whilst all neces- 
sary arrangements were consummated as far 
as in her lay, for holding in her own hands 
the entire ecclesiastical property of her com- 
munion, with the enormous power it entailed. 
A heavy cloud, however, has come over the 
bright prospects which so illumined her fu- 
ture. Politics has changed its front; and, 
taking its cue from the popular feeling, is 
now arrayed in open hostility to her ag- 
gressions, threatening even to wrest from 
her the rights and immunities heretofore en- 
joyed; her designs upon the school funds 
have been signally defeated; and her ambi- 
tious expectations from the control of her 
own property by ecclesiastics, bids fair to 
lead to such legislation as will effectually 
place it beyond their reach. Whatever we 
may think as to some of the movements 
which have resulted in this change, no true 
lover of his country can fail to rejoice in 
these indications of a returning healthful 
public sentiment. 
One of the most gratifying features in this 
change, is the fact that he who set the snare 
has been caught in his own trap. Haman 


has been strung up on a gallows he had 


} built for ag 


. Until His grag, John 
Hughes, began to put his into our 
public concerts, religion and politics were 
| separate interests. (No one before him, ever 
to introduce’ religious questions into 
political contests.’ But controlling as he did, 
a large portion of the Roman Uatholic votes, 
Vand finding unprincipled and ambitious poli- 
ticians ready to strike a bargain with him, 
he took them into the shambles and ex- 
posed them to the highest bidder. Purcha- 
gers were readily found, and his present suc- 
| cess, perhaps, equalled his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Hence the apparent growing 
fayour and power of Popery, a few years 
since, to which we have alluded. 

But, alas! «all that’s bright must fade,” 
as the Archbishop has found to his sorrow. 
His schemes were too daring. He unwit- 
tingly, at length, opened the eyes of those 
who had heretofore refused to see portents 
of danger. An indignant public sentiment 
was awakened, which public men no longer 
dare trifle with, and as the result, Rome 
bids fair to pay for her temerity with a 
vengeance. She took her religion into the 
market, and verily, she will get her reward. 
For whatever she may suffer from the ex- 
‘tremes to which the public indignation has 
been driven, she alone is responsible. Sam- 
son-like, she laid hold of the pillars, and Sam- 
gon like she has pulled down a house upon her 
head. So mote it be. 


LOTTERIES. 


\W* copy the following for the purpose 
j of expressing our cordial approval 
of the decision : 

“In the Court of Common Pleas at Cincin- 
mati, on the 21st ult., Mr. H. H. Shipley was 
4ried upon a charge of advertising a scheme of 
chance. His offence was the publication of the 
prospectus and advertisements of the Cosmo- 
politan Art and Literary Association, which has 
advertised a drawing of works of art, to be held 
at Sandusky on the 28th ult. It was held in 
defence that every member of the association 
received the full value of his subscription 
em in magazines and other works, and 
therefore that it could not be a scheme of 
chance; but the Cincinnati Gazette says: 
‘The Court charged the jury, that notwith- 
standing every member or purchaser of a tick- 
et thereby received certainly a periodical of 
os value with the price paid, yet if 
other and further inducements were held out 
to the purchasers of tickets, that they should 
be entitled to share in a distribution of pro- 
perty to be made to members, which distribu- 

ution was to be made by any mode of mere 
accident and chance, that then the concern was 
a scheme of chance within the meaning of the 
law. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Motion was made for a new trial, and sentence 
deferred.’ ” 

If there are existing laws against lotteries, 
they should be enforced with impartiality; 
and we cannot, with our powers of discrimi- 
nation, distinguish the difference between an 
Art Union lottery, in which there is a regu- 
lar scheme of prizes, and any other lottery 
which the law interdicts. In Philadelphia 
we occasionally see in the police reports, 
that some obscure person is fined for steal- 
thily selling lottery policies, and, at the 
same time, the secular press openly an- 
nouncing the drawing of an Art Union lot- 
tery, and the names of the persons by whom 
the prizes have been drawn. And not un- 
frequently we have seen some costly article 
exposed in the shop windows in Chestnut 
street, with the appended notice, “to be 
disposed of by raffle, five dollars for a 
chance.” 

Now, why is it that our police should be 
on the alert in detecting a certain class of 
the violaters of the lottery law, and wholly 
regardless of a bolder and less excusable class 
of transgressors? Does the law recognize 
the principle of favouritism ? May the rich 
do with impunity what would bring down a 
penalty on the head of a poor man? We 


} defy any one to show that the distribution of 


pictures by a “ chance drawing,” is not with- 
‘im the meaning of the statute as much as the 
distribution of money, especially as the 
former have always a money value affixed to 
them. Another marvel is that professors of 
religion, who would shrink from buying a 
common lottery ticket, feel no compunction 
in subscribing to an art union lottery, and 
“trying their luck” at a drawing. In a 
word, let the present wholesome laws be en- 
forced rigidly, and without respect of per- 
sons, or let them be abrogated. 


REMARKABLE Deatu.—We learn by a 
private note from St. Louis, (says the Pres- 
byterian Herald) that at a meeting of the 
Presbytery in that city, on the 13th ult., 
Mr. Hugh Ferguson, a ruling elder in the 
Assembly church, while speaking in Presby- 
tery, suddenly stopped and sank in his seat, 
and having been carried to his home, died 
that night. His ways are inscrutable, and 
his thoughts past finding out.” 


TERCENTENARY OF JOHN Rogers’ Mar- 
TYRDOM.—The three hundredth anniversary 
of the burning of John Rogers, the first of 
the martyrs under Mary’s bloody reign, was 
celebrated with much spirit and interest in 
London on the 4th ult. Sermons appro- 
priate to the occasion, were preached in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in many of the churches 
of the Establishment, and in most of the 
Dissenting chapels. Some of our London 
contemporaries contain full reports of the 
discourses. The preacher at St. Paul’s ad- 
vocated the proposal to erect a church on the 
spot whence so many martyrs passed to their 
reward, and expressed a hope that on such 
church there might be placed this inscrip- 
tion, ‘Whose faith follow; considering the 
end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The 
Rev. Mr. Binney gave notice at the close of 
his discourse, of his intention to deliver a 
lecture on the ecclesiastical descendants of 
Jubn Rogers. As his congregation was dis- 
persing, it was ascertained that three per- 
sons were present who could trace up their 
pedigree to the martyr. We believe there 
are-many of his lineal descendants in New 
England. 


Grelesiastical Rerord. 


The post office address of the Rev. George 
Marshall is changed from Pittsburgh to Upper 
St. Clair, Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. 
Correspondents are requested to notice the 
change. 

The Presbytery of Luzerne dissolved, on the 
15th ult. the pastoral relation of the Rev. John 
F. Baker, to the church of Scranton, he having 
gone to the South for his health. At the same 
time, they declined to release the Rev. Jona- 
than Osmond from his charge at Newton, on 
account of his past usefulness, the unabated at- 
tachment of his people, and their promptness 
in making arrangements for his more comfort- 
able maintenance. 

The Rev. S. T. Thompson’s post office is 
changed from Micanopy, Florida, to Palatka, 
in the same State. 

On the 21st of January, the Rev. James S. 
Montgomery was installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Yazoo city, Mississippi. 

The Rev. G. W. McConnell has removed 
from Paris, Missouri, to Mexico, Missouri. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. James 
P. Brengle and the church of Carlisle, Indiana, 
has been dissolved. 

The Rev. Dr. J. L. Yantis of Oregon, now on 
a visit to Missouri, has been elected President 
of Richmond College, in Ray county, Missouri. 

The Rev. Professor Green of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, has declined the call from 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Mr. Hogarth of Geneva, having 
been called to the church in Brooklyn, lately 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
entered upon his new field of labour last Sab- 
bath. 


THE BAPTIST BIRLE. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF TRE 
Stancvitie, Miss., Feb. 6, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Not long since there 
came to this place an agent for an associa- 
tion formied to revise the Scriptures. He 
represented that the on which Messrs. . 
Cone and Wycoff — = out for re- 
vising the Scriptures has been changed in 
toto, 30 as to include eight Christian deno- 
minations. The impression made was, not 
simply that men of eight different denomi- 
nations were ep in the translation,’ but 
that eight denominations, or at least other 
denominations than the Baptists, were fairly 
represented in the association; and that the 
revised edition of the Scriptures would come 
forth with their imprimatur. 

Will you be kind enough to inform us, 
1. Who these translators are? 2. What 
particular persons are to be the final judges? 
3. Are there any agents of the Presbyterian 
(Old-school) Church engaged ? 

He stated that a million of money would 
be needed to consummate the project. Now 
who have—what Board has the disburse- 
ment of this money? 

Presbyterians, he said, contributed lib- 
erally to the measure. Now, can you in- 
form us whether in the organization, or in 
the character of the men managing the 
concern, we have any guaranty that the re- 
vised version will not be a sectarian version ? 
Will you oblige us by informing us as to the 
above through your paper or otherwise? For 
we are anxious to be informed, and have 
not the means of getting the information. 
Yours truly, W. C. EMERSON, 

S. R. Frrerson. 


We are not in the secrets of our Baptist 
brethren who favour the new translation, 
but we think we will not be far from the 
truth by asserting, (1.) That the basis of 
the new translation is now, as it has been 
from the beginning, purely sectarian. The 
Bible is to be tortured to give an un- 
true testimony in favour of immersionists. 
(2.) There may be persons from eight differ- 
ent denominations, including Mormons, Sha- 
kers, and Rappers, for what we know to the 
contrary; but if there be a Presbyterian in 
the alliance, he is there not by appointment 
of any ecclesiastical body, but on his own 
responsibility. Such an one might possibly 
be found, but if he had been a man of high 
standing in the Church, we should probably 
have heard of it. (3.) We have not the 
slightest reason to believe that any Presby- 
terian has contributed money to further this 
object, and it would be a sign of infatuation 
if any one did. (4.) The representations of 
officious agents in this matter should be dis- 
trusted. They are employed by a Baptist 
clique, and the most intelligent Baptists do 
not endorse them.— Presb. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Blessed be the Lord, for I am Rich. 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits,” is a proper expression 
of thankfulness. It is right to praise God 
when he blesses us; right to thank him for 
temporal blessings, as well as for spiritual 
mercies; but the sacrifice of the lips, to be 
acceptible to him, must be offered with holy 
feeling. The words of our caption are taken 
from the Bible, but are not applied to those 
who feel truly thankful to God. The rich, 
if they do not thank God for his bounty, 
are guilty and ungrateful. Some of this 
class do perhaps say in their hearts, ““Thank 
God, lam rich.” It is a matter of great 
importance to determine the feeling which 
prose these or such words, for the same 

anguage may be used by men of very differ- 
ent characters, as well asin different cireum- 
stances. 

In a time of public distress, of commer- 
cial embarrassment, when estates pass sud- 
denly from hand to hand, when losses and 
bankruptcies are frequent, and many of the 
losers have no resources to save them from 
distress, the rich may lose something as 
well as the poor; but that which is lost 
bears, im many cases, so small a propor- 
tion to what is left, that they need 
scarcely lop off a few superfluities, or cur- 
tail a little extravagance. A loss which 
brings real suffering to others, deprives 
them of no comfort. Nay, when many are 
compelled to sacrifice property, and when 
money commands a high premium, the 
rich who have funds in hand, or easily 
made available, have an opportunity for 
making as much as they loose. They need 
only keep a sharp look out, and take 
advantage of God’s providence, in order to 
gain that which others lose; and being 
glad of the opportunity, they may say, 
“Thank God, am rich.” 

Riches furnish the means of gratifyin 
every taste, and procuring every eal 
pleasure. Do we delight in splendid build- 
ings, in painting, in statuary, in ornamental 
gardening, in costly furniture or clothing, 
in travelling from land to land, and from 
one scene of beauty and interest to another 
— if we are only rich enough, we may be 
gratified. Dowe prefer the pleasures of the 
palate, the wines of France and Italy, the 
fruits of the tropics, or whatever will most 
stimulate and gratify the appetite—wealth 
will bring all these to our doors, and place 
them on our tables; for ‘‘ money answers all 
things.”” Now, the rich who live for pleasure, 
know thatthe majority of mankind cannot in- 
dulge in such gratifications; that the bare 
necessaries of life cost much of toil and 
hardship; that many sigh for pleasures 
which they can never enjoy ; and that some 
cannot escape suffering even by hard labour. 
The wealthy may rejoice that no stint of 
money limits their sensual enjoyments; that 
no stern necessity compels them to labour 
for a subsistence; and viewing riches only 
as a means of pleasure, they may say, 
“ Thank God, I can get what I want; I can 
enjoy, otium cum dignitate.” 

It would be easy to show how wealth 
takes the place of learning and talent, of 
good breeding and virtue; how it makes 
room for men in society, for ‘‘ the rich hath 
many friends,” and though they are but 
summer friends, they serve their turn. We 
might remark that wealth furnishes a sub- 
stitute for beauty and accomplishments; 
that it gives to those who are deficient in 
wisdom and experience, influence over socie- 
ties and corporations , and that, for such rea- 
sons, the possessor of wealth may “ thank 
his stars,” though he be not devout enough 
rightly to recognize the great Father of 
lights. But we pass on. 

There may be some who, in another spirit, 
thank God for their wealth. Are benevo- 
lent institutions embarrassed for want of 
means, without which their operations can- 
not be earried on to advantage; have the 
failures, the losses, the deferred payments 
which characterize a time of heavy pressure 
in the money market curtailed the resources 
of some of Zion’s friends, and entirely 
emptied the coffers of others; there may be 
some rich men who rejoice to be able to 
come forward and help the friends and 
managers of such institutions to meet the 
crisis. Shall none but those who can give 
only by great self-denial come to the rescue? 
Must the missionary cause suffer by a l1- 
mentable curtailment of its operations? Must 
schools be disbanded? Must translations 
be suspended, and native helpers dismissed ? 
Must the useful labours of colporteurs be 
interrupted? Must applications for assist- 
ance to home missionaries be refused? 
Must Bibles and tracts cease to be printed ? 
Some rich men, deprecating such a result, 
may say, “ By no means; the Lord be prais- 
ed, I am rich, I can spare something with- 
out serious inconvenience.” 

Has some worthy man, who often helped 
others, suffered losses? And is he in dan- 
ger of losing his credit and his business, 
and unable, at the season of panic, to obtain 
either loansorindulgence? Some rich man, 
who knows his worth, may resolve to save 
him from ruin—may give him credit or ad- 


ragee him money and may thank God that ich struck me 
hejis qble to do so. 


the poor peri with cold and 
Do the the wants of 
thé sufferers exceed the provision which has 
een made for their ? There may be 
= ey delight to give liberally as 
well as judiciously; to m- 
fort tothe starvi relief endo 
speak words of kindness also; who do not 
say, ‘Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled,” without giving those things which 
are 0 to the body; who remember 
the Scripture which says, ‘He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” who 
like~to make such investments; and who 
therefore say in their hearts, “ Blessed be 
the Lord, for we are rich.” My rich friend, 
which is your case? 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The financial year of the Board of Publi- 
cation will terminate on the last day of the 
present month, March. All churches which 

ropose to contribute to the funds of the 
d this year, and have not yet done so, 
are earnestly requested to make and forward 
their collections to the Treasury before that 
day; and all Presbyterial and other Com- 
mittees having funds in hand for the Board, 
are desired to forward them immediately. 
Only such contributions can be acknowledged 
in the next Annual Report as are received 
before the 31st day of March by the Trea- 
surer, Dr. A. W. Mitchell. 

A considerably larger number of col 
teurs has been in commission in this Y wes 
in any former year, and a much larger num- 
ber of books and tracts have been gratui- 
tously distributed. On the other hand, the 
pecuniary — experienced by the com- 
munity at large, and‘other providential cir- 
cumstances, have greatly hindered the col- 
lection of funds. The Colporteur Fund 
still remains considerably overdrawn. It 
is, therefore, a matter of great importance 
that all friends of a ahead ond cheap reli- 
gious and Calvinistic literature, and espe- 
cially of its diffusion (in part gratuitous) 
among the needy portions of our popula- 
tion, should forward their gifts in this time 
of peculiar need. 

Wm. E. Cor. Sec. 


LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
East Friortpa, Feb. 15th, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—Allow me a little space 
in = excellent paper, to say a few words 
in behalf of Florida. The salubrity of its 
winter climate is well known—its almost in- 
sular position giving it nearly the summer 


climate of the Islands. Throughout the ; 


whole summer it is favoured by breezes from 
the ocean and the gulf. ‘The mean an- 
nual temperature of St. Augustine for a 
period of three years, was 72 de 5 
minutes, the greatest heat not exceeding 96 
degrees.’ Chills and fever are quite fre- 
quent in some portions; but this is doubt- 
less to be attributed rather to the mode of 
living than to the climate. Mineral springs 
are not at all unfrequent. The most noted 
in East Florida, is Orange Springs, the water 
of which is highly impregnated with sul- 
~— A fine large hotel is now kept there 

y Mr. J. J. Dickinson, where all who would 
relish the beauties of this land of flowers, 
and enjoy its health-giving climate, would 
do well to spend their time, during their 
stay here. 

But the religious condition of Florida will 
be more interesting, sadly interesting, than 
any or all its natural ese ge In all 
Kast Florida (all the portion of it east of 
the Suwanee river,) there are but two Pres- 
byterian ministers who have churches regu- 
Jarly organized—one at Jacksonville, the 
other at St. Augustine. A church has been 
organized at Micanopy, which will soon call 
a pastor. Another church will doubtless 
soon be organized at Palatka. A mission- 
ary is now labouring there, and at Orange 
Springs, and Oceola. The fertility of the 
soil has of late years attracted many immi- 
grants. The country is rapidly filling up, 
and these new settlers are men of education 
and refinement, who were brought up under 
religious influences. They now feel sensibly 
the loss of these early privileges; they are 
tired of the preaching they have here, and 
express an earnest desire for good sound 
Presbyterian preaching. So deeply is this 
want felt, that it is earnestly spoken of even 
by those who are not members of the Church. 
They are willing too, to show their intcrest 
in this object by contributing of their means, 
to such an extent as would bring the blush 
to many church members of older States. 
Shall such a field be left unsupplied? La- 
bourers are wanted at once to goto these des- 
titute places. They cannot be obtained. 
To those who are “looking for situations of 
usefulness’ —ministers and theological stu- 
dents—therefore, I would say, that Florida 
presents these several points. Ist. The call 
she gives is from our own land, which claims 
their first attention. 2d. It is such a call 
as Paul heard “at Troas, when the sun had 
set behind Athos and Samothrace, and the 
shadows fell on Ida, and settled dark on 
Tenedos and the deep.” 3d. It is even 
more than that call; for it is not only from 
Christians, ‘‘come over and help us;” but 
it is also from those who desire to be in- 
structed in the true and more excellent way, 
“Come and do us good,” L. 8. N 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. CUMMING’S PREACHING. 


Messrs. Editors—I inclose you an extract 
from a letter recently received from my son 
in London, which I think will be read with 
interest by the many admirers of the writ- 
ings of Dr. Cumming. It is as reliable for 
truthfulness, as it is graphic in description, 
and presents a nearer view of that great and 
popular orator than I have seen res EY 

“The only church I attend regularly is 
that of Dr. Cumming of the Established 
Church of Scotland. His reading and 
preaching are a continual feast, as you may 
well judge, when I tell you that I go nearly 
three miles every Sunday evening to hear 
him. The church is in Drury Lane, direct- 
ly opposite the theatre, and surrounded by 
beer shops and gin palaces—one of the 
worst neighbourhoods in London. It stands 
in a large court, which is often more crowd- 
ed with people waiting admission, than the 

orticos of the theatre on a benefit night. 
The pew holders are admitted till the bell 
stops, when the strangers are allowed to en- 
ter, and they almost instantly cram the im- 
mense edifice, aisles and all, to its utmost 
capacity, and many go away without being 
able to get in. 

“Dr. Cumming is a man of average height, 
and about forty years of age, with black 
hair and dark eyes, and whiskers. His 
forehead is high, broad, and white, and the 
expression of his face intellectual and mild. 
His manner is quiet and gentlemanly, but 
earnest; no flourish, no strain after effect, no 
stopping to pick words, or to say fine things. 
Straight on to the mark it flows, a stream 
of learning, eloquence, and piety, such as I 
never knew to issue from any other human 
mouth. His delivery is extemporaneous 
from short notes hid in the small Testa- 
ment or Bible, which he holds in his hand 
all the time, and the secret of his volumi- 
nous publications is, that he has a stenogra- 
pher in the pew at the foot of the pulpit, who 
reports word for word, writes out, and then 
the doctor has only to revise and correct. 
This also accounts for the repetition of 
ideas and expressions in his published ser- 
mons. They are the actual sermons as de- 
livered, and, of course, he must frequently 
repeat himself. He preaches in a stuff 

wn, kneels in prayer, into which he intro- 
uces, with t effect, large portions 
of the English liturgy; such a proceed- 
ng being highly gratifying to the many 
“church” people who go to hear him. 
He uses the old version of the Psalms, 


and the sick, and to | wi 
of 


nd a real strength and sub- 


/Timity in the close copy of the Scripture 


Janguage, and in some of the inversions, 
which give me a better idea of the advan- 
tage afforded by that method of construction 
than I ever had before. The church is 
very large, and is twice as aa. it is 


ong si eries, ve 
and capacious, run around the 


opposite the pulpit. The pulpit is of dark 
mahogany, trimmed with crimson velvet, 
and surmounted by a sounding board. The 
wood work of the pews, &c., is of black 
oak, varnished, and polished ; the rafters and 
beams of the roof being visible and highly 
finished; windows of stained aré on 
either side of the pulpit. Collections are 
taken by persons who stand at the door 
with plates, and receive what you have to 
give as you retire. This is the universal 
custom in England, and much better it is 
than the pole and bag plan, or the jingling 
of six-pences for ten minutes in the midat 
of solemn services. In singing, the con- 
gregation stand, and on 
assocks at prayer. During the reading of 
the Scriptures every body turns to the 
chapter read, and, after reading, Dr. Cum- 
ming =—, the word in a discourse 
often as xe Samm the sermon, and, if —_ 
ble, more charming. He alludes to all the 
passing events of the day, and uses a latitude 
of remark and illustration which I never heard 
in the pulpit before. He quotes Shakspeare 
and Byron, or the original of the classics, 
when he pleases, using the orfginal first, 
and then translating. He has many no- 
tions with which I do not agree; but, al- 
together, he is so fresh, and vigorous, and 
earnest, so suggestive, so instructive, so 
gentlemanly and simple, that he just suits 
my taste, and I only wish I could get a 
‘sitting,’ and hear him all the time.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


Despise not thou the Chastening of 
the Almighty. 


Afflictions are mercies in disguise. Though 
ane A times seemingly severe, thwarting our 
brightest hopes, yet are they designed for 
our benefit, and result in the soul's lasting 
good when properly considered and improv- 
ed. Our duty, under affliction, is not to 
complain and fret against the Lord, but to 
endeavour so to improve the affliction that 
it may become the means of our soul’s 

wth in grace. We should remember 
that afflictions spring not out of the ground, 
for God declares that if his people sin, he 
will visit them with the rod and with stripes. 
God then afflicts us as the result of sin, 
and often on account of particular sins, 
and that too as a Father, in order to re- 
call us to the path of duty and holiness. 
In view of this, how carefully should we 
examine our hearts and lives! Are we re- 
miss, and cold, and heartless in prayer? 
Are our affections worldly in their tenden- 
cies? Are we proud and selfish? Are we 
not guilty of that base thing, ingratitude? 
How sad a stain! God showers his bless- 
ings upon us with a bountiful hand ; we re- 
ceive and revel in them, but make no suit- 
able return, even of grateful praise and 
thanksgiving, to the gracious Giver. We 
should humble ourselves in the dust, when 
we remember that we have abused our Fa- 
ther’s grace, grieved his holy Spirit, wound- 
ed our compassionate Saviour, and turned 


thus provoking God to lay his chastenin 
hand upon us. Truly, like the good man o 
Uz, we should confess that we are vile, and 
should abhor ourselves, and repent in dust 
and ashes. And when God says, “Son, 
daughter, this is the way, walk ye in it,” 
we should run to obey his commands. And 
then he shall “deliver us in six troubles; 
yea, in seven there shall no evil touch - 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. CHALMERS ON CALVINISM. 


Messrs. Editors—If either yourselves or 
any of your readers will inform me, through 
your paper, of the volume and page of Dr. 
Chalmers’ works, where the following quo- 
tation may be found, it will be an import- 
ant favour just now. Very sincerely yours, 


“ How comes it, that Scotland, which of 
all countries in Europe is the most signal- 
ized by the rigid Calvinism of her pulpits, 
should also be most signalized by the moral 
glory that sits on the aspect of her general 
population? How is it, that in our courts 
of justice, when compared with the calen- 
dars of our sister kingdom, there should be 
so vastly less to do with their evil work. 
[The other day a New York Judge said, 
after three years on the bench, to the cul- 
prit before him, that he was the second 
Scotchman on whom he had passed sentence 
in that time.] It is certainly a most im- 
portant experience that in that country 
where there is the most Calvinism, there 
should be the least crime—that what may 
be called the most doctrinal nation of Europe, 
should, at the same time, be the least de- 
praved, either by their weekly profligacies 
or their sabbath profanations.’ 


Perhaps some of our readers can furnish 
the information desired by our correspon- 
dent.— Eds. Pres. 


REV. ROBERT PATTERSON. 


The Rev. Robert Patterson was born April 
1, 1773, at Stillwater, New York, near the 
spot afterwards celebrated as one of the 
most obstinately contested fields of the Re- 
volution. Socn after his birth, his parents 
removed to Germantown, Pennsylvania, and 
the subject of this sketch distinctly recol- 
lected the battle of Germantown, which oc- 
curred when he was in the fifth year of his 
age. After a brief residence in York coun- 
ty) on the farm of George Ross, father of 
the late Hon. James Ross, his parents emi- 

ted to the West, and took up their resi- 
ence in Washington county, in 1779. 
About this time the attention of the pio- 
neers of our Church was directed to the im- 
portance, not to say necessity of training up 
a ministry for the Western churches from 
the West itself. In 1785, the Rev. Joseph 
Patterson, father of the deceased, commenced 
a course of theological study with the Rev. 
Joseph Smith, of Buffalo congregation, was 
licensed in 1788, and soon afterwards be- 
came pastor of the churches of Raccoon and 
Montour’s Run. 

In the spring of 1791, the Rev. Robert 
Patterson commenced his studies at the 
Canonsburgh Academy, then just opened, 
reciting the first lesson in that institution 
which has since grown up into Jefferson 
College. His interestin | roe published 
a few years since in the Presbyterian Advo- 
cate, descriptive of the opening scene in the 
history of that Academy, and its organiza- 
tion under the shade of some trees, in a 
fence corner, on the bank of the Chartiers, 
has been widely read. After prosecuting 
his studies for three years and a half at 
Canonsburgh, Mr. Patterson, in the fall of 
1794, entered the senior class of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, where 
he graduated in 1795. On his way to Phi- 
ladelphia, a journey then performed only on 
horseback, he met the forces sent out by 
government to quell the whiskey insurrec- 
tion. 

After his graduation, Mr. Patterson was 
engaged for nearly five years as Tutor in 
the University, and in the further proseeu- 
tion of his classical and mathematical course. 
He returned to his father’s residence at 
Raccoon in April, 1800, and was licensed to 
preach in April, 1801, having pursued his 
theological studies with the Rev. Dr. Ash- 
bel Green one year in Philadelphia, and one 
_ afterwards with the Rev. Dr. McMil- 
an. In August, 1801, he was united in 


iage to Miss Jean, daughter of Colonel 
tp ta of Canonsburg ; and in the 
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maries of y 
) relationship he had sus- 

; > them, with its. many i 
was a theme of grateful 


re a t on his to the latest 
of his life. 


he manifested his Soutiniosd interest in the 
service of his Divine Master, by preaching 
: occasionally in the congregs- 


tion with which, he worshipped. For man 
years the things unseen eternal form 
« inent subject in almost every conver- 
Bation in which he took part. — an 


acquaintance, or even an entire stranger, 
who, in ing his late residence, has ever 
had ‘with him the. briefest interchange of 
friendly greeting, but. could. add bis testi- 


mony to that of the Rev. R. Lea, who, in 
condacting thé religious exercises at the 
funeral of our beloved father, remarked that 
the did not remember s single conversation 
‘with him for were the interview long 
‘or short, in which the subject of the soul’s 
great interest had not n introduced. 
ut it was in the bosom of his family, where 
he was ever the tenderest of husbands, and 
most. affectionate of fathers, and in the en- 
{oyment of that domestic intercourse which 
madre him a peculiar charm, that his spi- 
Fituality of character and heavenly-minded- 
‘ness shone with their brightest lustre. 
‘On Wednesday, August 30, 1854, the 
eymptoms of that disease (dysentery) which 
was destined to close his earthly career mani- 
fested themselves, and rapidly assuming anv 
alarming character, on the Sabbath succeed- 
‘ing were such as to preclude all hope of his 
‘recovery. On the morning of that day, 
‘when his brother Joseph said to him, “ You 
will soon be with that Jesus whom you 
bave loved so long’—he smiled a pleasing 
assent. His brother then remarking that 
‘God showed the same mercy in breakin 
up, a8 in building up, a family,” he replied 
that “We are too prone to only one 
; forgetting 
—his justice 
as well as his mercy.”” Other remarks and 
broken sentences showed that, whilst affec- 
tionately regarding those around him, his 
thoughts were with that Saviour he was so 
soon to see. On Sabbath afternoon he 
lapsed into a state of almost lethargy, which 
continued with little interruption until Tues- 
day evening, September 5th, when, without 
8 struggle or a sigh, he fell asleep in Jesus. 
with greater propriety the words which were 
the last he ever dd. when he led for the 
last time in the devotions of his family on 
the Wednesday preceding his death—“ For 
‘our conversation is in heaven: from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ; -who shall a our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glori- 
ous body, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself,”— Pres. Advocate. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Rev. Dr. Heather's Lecture—New Chapel in George- 
town— Increasing aclivily in Church Extension— 
The great Fremont land claim—Senators on Ameri- 
can inleresis—Various matiers in Congress—Gen- 
eral Jackson's sword. 


- Wasarneros, Feb. 27th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Last night the Rev. Dr. Heather, 
Secretary and Agent for one of the Protestant Home 
Missionary Societies of Ireland, lectured in F street 
church. His lecture was full of interest. It pre- 
sented satisfactory statistics, showing the progress 
of the Protestant Reformation in the « Green Isle ;’’ 
and was rich in thought, and pervaded by a vein 
of humour. For nearly two hours the lecturer held 
the undivided attention of the auditory. Long will 
the visit of this warm hearted Christian, Irish gen- 
tlemen, be remembered. All were ready to bid him 
«“ God speed” in his mission of love. 

All Protestant denominations here are making 
efforts to lengthen their cords and strengthen their 
stakes. The Bridge street Presbyterian church, 
Georgetown, of which the Rev. J. M. P. Atkinson is 
pastor, has ready for dedication a neat chapel in the 
outskirts of the town. The church will establish a 
missions-school there, and secure the preached word 
at least once on the Sabbath. We are inclined to 
think that not only one church, but the entire Pro- 
testant Church in the district begins to give evidence 
of new energy and zeal. May the good work go on. 
Weare in no danger of getting too many evangeli- 
cal churches. 

The great Fremont case, involving forty-three 
thousand acres of California land, was argued in the 
Supreme Court last week. On the part of Fremont, 
Mr. Crittenden made one of his greatest efforts. His 
speech, I learn, has been reported for the press. The 
argument of Mr. Cushing in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, was also very forcible. The decision of the 
Court has not yet transpired. Should it be given in 
favour of Colonel Fremont, he wil! doubtless be the 
richest man in the Union. The mineral wealth of 
a portion of the land in dispute, is said to be almost 
inexhaustible. Upon the decision of the Court in this 


Four days more and the present Congress closes. 
Short as the session has been, however, many im- 
portant bills have passed. There has not been the 
usual amount of speech-making for political purposes. 
On Tuesday last, Mesers. Cass, Mason, and Ulay- 
ressed the Senate on the probable policy of 
and France in reference to American af- 
first two uttered some portentous warn- 
Clayton was more modeiate in his 
did not apprehend any imminent dan- 
interference on the part of those govern- 
i meérican affairs. We trust that the 
ind Providence which has presided over 
and guided us in the way of prosperity 
will still be with us, protecting us alike 

interference, intrigue, and war; and 
sectional strife, and disunion. Many 
that clouds and darkness are rapidly spreading 
our political horizon. May God avert even 
apprehended danger. The Committee of Con- 


: 
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bill agreed, and their report was adopted. It gives 

to the Texas creditors $7,750,000. 
The bill allowing to railroad companies a credit 
of three years for the payment of duties on iron, 
the Senate by a vote of 25 to 18. This bill 


become a law, it will relieve many of our railroad 
companies, though it may be unfavourable to the iron 
interest at home. On the 22d inst. the Senate passed 
a bill providing for the settlement of the claims of offi- 
cers of the Revolutionary army. The act was ap- 
propriate to the day, and speaks well for the patriot- 
ism and justice of the American Senate. It is 
needless to give the details of the bill. It is suffi- 


passed the Senete. On Friday the Senate had a 
long and excited session. It did not adjourn until 
twelve o'clock at night. 


bill embraces all sorts of 
authorities, 


Le 


H 


important measure passed by Congress 
for many years. All private claims will hencefor- 
ward pass in review before this Court, and be re- 
ported for the action of Congress. This will secure 
not only more just, but more prompt action upon all 
valid claims, and will be an immense saving of time 
to Congress. On the 22d ult., a resolution was in- 
troduced into the House, making an appropriation 


been finally ected upon. 
of the nation that it will pass. 
y of 


regulating the conveying of passengers in steam- 
ships, another appropriating $277,000 for the pay- 
ment of claims to British subjects awarded by the 
joint commission Istely heldin London. This com- 
mission awarded $329,000 to citizens of the United 
States from the English Government. Yesterday 
the House passed a bill granting the right of way 
through the public lands to the Territories for plank 
roads and railroads. Several other bills of minor 
im have passed. The Senate passed in one 
day thirteen bills for the improvement of certain 
rivers and harbours. 
There are now a goodly number of distinguished 
strangers in the city, among whom I may mention 
D. Prentice of the Louisville Journal, and 
General Quitman of Mississippi. Tarra. 


FORBIGN ITEMS. 


Jesuits has addressed a circular, dated Rome, 
January 10, to the provincials of the order, 
in which he instructs them how to act with 
respect to the different forms of political 
—_) The company of the Jesuits 

ing, he says, solely a religious order, and 
devoted exclusively to the salvation of men’s 
souls, (!) the various members of it are 
everywhere to act as faithful subjects of the 
government under which they live, and in 
no case to interfere in political matters. In 
that manner only can they, the circular de- 
‘clares, conform to the principles on which 
the order is founded. 


INDEPENDENCY IN ENGLAND.—Accord- 
ing to the ‘“‘Congregational Year Book for 
1855,” which has just made its appearance, 
there are at present 3244 Independent places 
of worship in England and Wales. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, there are, how- 
ever, only 1941 Independent ministers in 
England and Wales. These statistics, fur- 
nished by the Congregationalists themselves, 
establish a fact of which we have already 
heard from other quarters, that is, that 
there are hundreds of Independent con 
gations in England to the amount of 1303 
places, without ministers. 


THE or La Satetre.—The Paris 
correspondent of the London Aélas writes: 
“We are in the utmost consternation con- 
cerning our pet miracle of the Salette. We 
loved it, and believed in it, and were just 
arriving at that singular state when we would 
rather have laid down our lives for it than 
not, and beginning to feel aggrieved that no 
one called upon us to march to the stake, or 
deny the appearance of the Virgin on the 
mountain near Grenoble; when lo! after we 
have got into this blessed and comfortable 
frame of mind, by order of one bishop in 
whom we put great faith and trust, comes 
another bishop, in whom we put great faith 
and trust likewise, and orders us not to be- 
lieve upon pain of excommunication! First 
bishop still goes on, meanwhile, command- 
ing us to believe or die; and second bishop 
won’t have us believe, if we wish to live! 
What are we to do in this dilemma?” 


EVANGELIZATION OF CHINA.—Several 
memorials have lately been presented to the 
Earl of Clarendon, pressing upon his lord- 
ship the importance of securing to those 
engaged in China in teaching and preaching 
the gospel, distributing the Holy Scriptures, 
and otherwise promoting Christian know- 
ledge, not only protection for life and pro- 
perty, but privileges of residence for them- 
selves and families, and liberty to prosecute, 
without molestation, their Christian under- 
takings, with the right of erecting churches 
and chapels. The deputations by whom 
these memorials were presented have re- 
ceived from the noble Foreign Secretary a 
promise that, in the event of any revision 
of the treaties, the subject shall be attended 
to. 


REPORTED EXPULSION OF MISSIONARIES 
OF THE JEws’ Socirety.—The London Daily 
News contains the following:—“ Warsaw, 
Feb. 5.—The English miss.onaries to the 
Jews in Poland are banished. Their print- 
ing and bookbinding establishments, library, 
and chapel have been appropriated by the 
Government, and are offered for sale.”’ 


CATHEDRAL SERMONS.—The writer of a 
series of papers on cathedral schools, in the 
English Journal of Education, has tabular- 
ized the cathedral sermons, and comparing 
them with the cathedral incomes for the last 
twelve years, he thus sums up:—‘“ More 
than $350,000 in the twelve years ending 
1852, and out of estates left for the glory of 
God and the common weal, did these gen- 
tleman receive for little else than preaching 
on an average fifty-six sermonsa year. In 
other words, each sermon, old or new, 
original or adopted, sleepy or lively, prosaic 
or poetic, plain or flowery, neutral in tint 
or decided in colour, netted not far short of 
an average of $500. Good pay undoubt- 
edly 
PERVERSION OF AN ENGLISHMAN TO 
Rome.—The Paris Univers of the 5th inst. 
is in ecstacies. Its love of apostacy has 
found a new subject in the person of a Rev. 
Mr. Ffoulkes, a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. This person’s assumed piety and 
devotion to the Protestants overthrew the 
scruples that had long lurked in the breasts 
of many of his colleagues that he was a dis- 
guised Jesuit, and some eighteen months 
past they elected him to the chair of the 
Margaret Professor of theology. Until 
now, he bad contrived to lull suspicion, but 
at last, finding that concealment is no longer 
ible, the veil is withdrawn, and the 
Sconit stands confessed before us. The 
Univers ascribes his conversion to the only 
true faith to Mr. Wilberforce’s eloquence, 
although little doubt exists that Mr. Ffoulkes 
has been a ist for years past, even prior 
to Mr. Wilberforce’s apostacy. It adds that 
he was this day received into the family of 
Jesus Christ, by the Rev. M. Petitot at the 
Church of the Oratory. ‘Good folks are 
scarce,” says the proverb. This apostacy 
proves its truth. 
‘THe Divisions AMONGST THE VAUDOIs. 
—We have received various communica- 
tions from our friends on the continent rela- 
tive to the unfortunate divisions which have 
occurred between the Vaudois Table and 
the friends of the gospel in Piedmont and 


Italy. Our impression is, that painful as 


A Jesurr General of the. 


is the ‘crisis, it'will work for good. - It’ will 
| probably issue in the.separation from’ some 


avowed friends to Evangelization, whose 
hearts are more bent political and se- 


| calar reformations, whose aspirations 


&te not so much inclined towards the spirit- 
ual kingdom in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, as towards the establishment of that 
itical system which ‘would make “ Young 
taly,” rather than “‘ Mount Zion, the praise 


| ofthe whole earth*” ‘Phe Vaudois Church 


and its Presbytery deserve all honour for 
standing aloof from such political agitators, 
for showing that their object is not to inter- 
fere with secular politics, or to countenance 
Para whose enmity to Rome and favour 
for Evangelical movements are too often 
associated with hostility to existing despo- 
tism, far more than with a love for the gos- 
pel.— English paper. 

PERSECUTED MoRAVIANS.—W¢ are sorry 
to hear that the promise of exemption from 
military service ceded by Russia to the Mo- 
ravian colonists, settled in the Crimea—who 
hold the same principle in relation to war as 
is maintained by the Society of Friends— 
has been broken, and that some influential 
Quaker families in the north of England 
have learnt that, upon the able-bodied por- 
tion of the male population having refused 
to enter the Russian army or perform mili- 
tary duty, the military authorities have sub- 
jected them to every indignity and cruelty, 
such as flogging, imprisonment, Xc., and, 
by the last advices which have reached Eng- 
land, the Quakers have ascertained that 300 
of the poor Moravians have been hanged 
for refusing to take up arms.— London 


Times. 


ProposED REVISION OF THE Book oF 
Common Prayer.—The Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons 
on public petitions, contains a petition from 
the members of the “Bath Church of Eng- 
land Association for the Promotion of Church 
Reform,” on the subject of the “ Prayer- 
book.” The petitioners urge that it is of 
the utmost importance that the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church of England should be 
in harmony with each other and with the 
word of God, and made so comprehensive as 
to prevent the increase of Nonconformity, 
which is attributed to the presence of ex- 
ceptionable expressions in certain of the 
Liturgical offices. 


ProresTant In Ecypr.—The 
English Protestant church at Alexandria, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 
—t was opened for service on Christmas 

ay. 

EXPULSION OF MIssIONARIES.— The 
English missionaries to the Jews in Poland, 
are ordered to leave the Russian territory. 
Their printing materials and bookbindery, 
library, and chapel, have: been taken pos- 
session of by the Russian authorities, and 
are offered for sale. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Metusopist Cuurcu Case.—The Cincin- 
nati Methodist Book Concern, which has so 
long been in dispute betwevn the North and 
the South branches of that Church, has 
been finally arranged amicably by their 
Joint Commission in Cincinnati. The Book 
Concern is to pay the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, $80,000, and the Southern 
debts; $20,000 in stock, and the balance in 
cash—$15,000 down, the remainder in in- 
stalments of one, two, three, four, and five 
years. It is understood that the Book Con- 
cern pays the taxable costs yet due, and 
that they indorse the debts and notes of the 
Southern preachers without recourse. 


Donation. —The Charleston 
Carohina) Mercury says, the Rev. Dr. 

ightman, President of Wofford College, 
acknowle@@is, in the Christian Advocate, a 
donation of five thousand dollars from a 
gentleman in Charleston, as the nucleus of 
a fund to be raised for the liberal education 
of young men for the ministry. 


Tue FAMINE IN ZANTE.—The Boston Ad- 
vertiser contains an appeal in behalf of the 
sufferers from the failure of the current crop 
in the island of Zante, who are said still 
to continue in a most deplorable condition. 
A letter signed by a large number of ladies 
of rank in that island has been addressed to 
the ladies of this country, imploring their 
aid in saving some of the victims of famine. 
Two boxes of articles of Greek and Turkish 
manufacture, from the same quarter, are on 
their way to New York, to be sold for the 
benefit of the poor of that island. 


Serious Loss To A MintsteR.—The True 
Witness states that Rev. J. A. Lyon of Coluia- 
bus, Miss. has lost his entire library, manu- 
scripts, and other articles of value, by a 
fire which occurred on the steamboat on 
which they had been shipped at St. Louis 
for his present residence. The library con- 
sisted of more than a thousand volumes, 
which had heen selected with great care, 
and contained many rareand valuable books. 
Among the manuscripts were notes of for- 
eign travels, notes on theology, exegeses, Kc. 


Rev. Leon PiLatre.—This estimable 
brother, so widely known and beloved in the 
United States, is labouring with improved 
health, and with cheering prospects at Nice, 
in Sardinia, whose climate suits him better 
than that of Paris, and whose religious 
openings are full of encouragement. A 
strong post has been established there; a 
Protestant church of the pure Waldensian 

attern, in which worship is maintained 


in the Italian and French languages. The 
brethren are about erecting a good house of 
worship, and greatly need a few hundred 


dollars. We trust that Christians in this 
country will remember them, and remit 
contributions for this purpose to Mr Pilatte. 
The work is full of promise.—Jndependent. 


Lire oF PrestpEntT Epwarps.—The 
Rev. Alexander Grozart, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has been some time in this coun- 
try, ee materials for a life of Jona- 
than Edwards. The manuscripts in the 
possession of his descendants, of which Rev. 
Dr. Edwards of New London has custody, 
have been generously placed at his disposal. 


CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—The Congregational Herald of Chi- 
cago, states that the enterprise in that city, 
of establishing the Congregational Theolo- 
gical Seminary, promises to be successful. 
The agent now hopes to raise $50,000 ‘n 
the State of Illinois alone. 


ReviIvaL Inp1A.—Intelligence has 
been received of a remarkable revival among 
the Karens in India, at two Baptist mission- 
ary stations. Four hundred converts had 
been received into one church, and many 
others in other churches. Six new churches 
have been recently formed in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, and a great number join- 
ed them. 


Tae Foreicn Porviation.—The Washing- 
ton Union compiles the following statistics of 
the population of native and foreign birth in 
various cities: 


Native. Foreign. 
Philadelphia, 286,346 121,699 
Boston, 88,948 46,667 
Cincinnati, 61,035 54,500 
New Orleans, 50,470 48,601 
Detroit, 11,055 9,927 
St. Louis, 39,600 38,397 
Milwaukie, 8,000 12,782 
New York, 274,558 240,989 


An American Lorp.—Lord Lyndhurst, Ex- 
Chancellor of England, is an American by 
birth. John Singleton Copley was born in 
Philadelphia, in 1769. His father had been 
long settled in the city, and even before the 
Revolutionary era had grown into fame by his 

icture of Lord Chatham’s death. In 1776 the 
amily went to England, and John, the only 
son, studied at the bar, whence he arose to 
the woolsack, which he has occupied thrice, 
and which he has adorned by eloquence such 
as the world has scarcely ever witnessed. 


Rossinc Caurcars.—No less than six 
churches were entered by thieves in the East- 
ern District of Brooklyn on Friday and Satur- 
day nights of last week. The Baptist church 


| in Leonard near Grand street, had $250 taken 
from the poor box, 


DOMESTIC” NEWS. 


Mr. Masox.—A late letter from Paris to the 
New York Commercial says:—“The health of 
Mr. Mason is gradually improving. Mentally, 
his convalescence is complete; he yet labours 
under a pértial which 
motion impossible, but the muscular move- 
ments are ually resuming their netaral 
power, and there is a fair hope that these too 
are susceptible of a complete restoration.” 


Boston Parties ror Kansas.—There is 
gros t of quite a heavy emigration from New 

ngland to Kansas during the coming season. 
As heretofore, the journeying companies will 
start from Boston, and receive reinforcements 
at various points on the way. We learn that 
the first emi t train for Kansas will leave 
on the 6th of March, and the next the 13th, 
and afterwards one each week. The party 
from this city is increasing, and with their 
families, will number at least fi rsops, 
The Springfield ican thinks that 500 
will go from Hampshire; and the Lowell Cou- 
rier talks of beating that, by sending enough 
to found a young Transcript. 


Prontsrrory Law States.—The following is 
the list of States that have enacted laws en- 
the sale of intoxicating 
drinks for a beverage:—Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois.—Boston Tele- 
graph. 

Gone to Russta.—The Hartford Times states 
that Lieutenant Hunter, lately dismissed the 
service for bringing the Bainbridge home with- 
out leave, is going to Russia, to offer his ser- 
vices to the Czar. 


CANADA of wheat 
and pork have recently been bought in Chica- 
go and Milwaukee, by Canadians, for ship- 
ment to Montreal in the spring. 


A CaanceaBLe Curmate.—A co ndent 
of the Portland Advertiser, writing from Frye- 
burg, Maine, says that the range of the mer- 
cury in his thermometer, during the past eight 
months, had been 1374 degrees—the highest 
having been 99 degrees above zero, and the 
lowest 38} below. 


Yankee Satuon.—A pair of salmon, caught 
in the Penobscot last week, were offered for 
sale at Bangor, Maine, for the moderate sum 
of $80. They weighed about 16 pounds each, 
which, at the price asked, would be $2.50 per 
pound. 

Tue Pustic Lanps.—Between the 15th of 
September 1854, and the lst of February 1855, 
there were entrred 400,000 acres of land at the 
Huntsville (Alabama) land office, under the 

uation law, and $52,000 paid into the office 
or the same. 

Banks In Inptana.—There are 122 banks in 
the State of Indiana. Of these 15 are at par 
in Cincinnati, the balance varying between 5 
and 75 per cent. discount. 


Deata By Burntnc.—In Oswego, New York, 
on the 12th ult., a little hoy, aged 18 months, 
belonging to James Duffy, on Mohawk street, 
was 80 badly burned from his clothes catching 
fire when left alone a few minutes, that he 
died on the 14th. 


Case or Conscience.—The collector of the 
port of Boston, has received $323.60 from some 
person who states that the sum is justly due 
the United States, and has been unintention- 
ally withheld for some time. 


Suocxinc Catamity.—On the 7th ult. 
three children of the widow Tardif, who resides 
at = Blane, near Quebec, Canada, were 
burned to death, the other children and the 
mother barely escaping with their lives. 


JatLs on THE Dectine.—The Vermont Peni- 
tentiary has heretofore had from eighty to one 
hundred convicts. Now it has but sixty. The 
cause for this decline in business is the rigid 
enforcement of the law against the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors. The jails in the State are in 
a still worse state of decline, many of them 
being without tenants and “to let.” 


New York Fruit Marxet.—According to 
Professor Mapes, the quantity of peaches 
brought into New York city in one week, ex- 
ceeded that of all the fruits, of every kind, 
imported into Great Britain in one year. 


Intensity oF tHe Cotp.—The Baltimore 
(Md.) Patriot says the pilot boat Boston, while 
assing eight miles off Cape Henry, in six 
athoms of water, on the 12th ult., was com- 
pletely frozen up, and was compelled to re- 
main thus embedded in the ice for some three 
days before she could be moved. 


exchange pa- 
per says that the Rutland and Burlington rail- 
road was sold some little time since at Bellows 
Fall, Vermont, for one mill per share. This 
was the first and only bid. Its capital stock, 
all honestly subscribed for, was two millions 
two hundred thousand dollars. This stock, 
sold by the sheriff under attachment, brought 
twenty-two dollars. This road, which has 
been for years and is still operative, furnishes 
a most striking example of that railroad fever 
which pervaded New England in 1842. 


Guano.—Mr. Wallace of Philadelphia, who 
has just returned from Laguayra, has suc- 
ceeded in making a contract with the Venezue- 
lan Government for a lease of 41 islands on 
the coast of Venezuela, which are said to be the 
richest deposits of guano in the world. 


Lasourers Wantep 1N On10o.—The TZbdledo 
Blade of Feb. 16th, says there is in the interior 
country, on the farms, a constant demand for 
more labourers than can be obtained. There 
is an hundred times more of food actually 
wasted in the interior ayn than would sup- 
port the thousands now almost ina state of 
starvation in eastern cities. Food is abundant, 
labourers scarce. This we know from long 
personal observation in the interior. 


A Heavy Srocx Train.—A train 

down on the New York Centra: road, a few 
days ago, which probably has never been sur- 
passed for extent or number of tenants. It was 
composed of thirty-five cars, of which thirty- 
two were laden with cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
as follows:—Cattle 330; hogs 316; sheep 200; 
making 846 head of stock. 


Tae Frenco Exursition.—The Vice-Consul 
of France advises the public that the Central 
American Committee, established at Paris to 
represent the United States in the universal 
exhibition, requests all persons who have an 
intention to forward s to lose no time, and 
to forward with the greatest dispatch cata- 
logues and specifications of the articles which 
they intend to deposit. These documents must 
be addressed to the Imperial Commission of 
the Exhibition, (142 rue de Grenelle, St. Ger- 
main, in Paris,) who will hand the same to the 
American Committee. 


Coat 1n On10.—Ohio is estimated to contain 
a coal field equal in extent to 12,000 square 
miles, or one-third the surface of the State. 
The amount of coal now dug in this State is 
estimated at nearly 24,000,000 bushels. 


Cotonization.—In the Indiana Legislature 
on the 13th inst., the Senate passed a bill ap- 
propriating $5000 per annum for colonization 
purposes, by a vote of 31 to 11. 


Youne America Ortentatizep.—The M 
York Herald says thata Turk, who had re- 
cently arrived in New York from Constanti- 
nople, has established a kahre, or Turkish cof- 
fee-house, in that city, where one may procure 
a Turkish pipe, with the best quality of to- 
bacco, a cup of coffee, sherbet, locoom (fig 
paste) or other oriental luxuries, served up in 
a style that makes one imagine himself under 
the shade of St. Sophia. e house is fitted 
up in strictly Turkish fashion, and visitors 
seat themselves upon an elevated cushioned 
platform. They have around them books, 
dominoes, and chessboards. The 
pipe- rt gives them either the chibouk with 
tts long stem and amber mouth-piece, or the 
narghile, the smoke of which is cooled by 
sing through water. The coffee is served in 
little porcelain cups. 


From Catrrornia.—The steamer George Law 
arrived at New York on the 25th ult. She 
brought the California mails of the lst of Feb- 
ruary, $1,113,547 in gold on freight, and 304 
passengers, among them General J. R. Eche- 
nique, President elect of Peru. He is accom- 

anied by his family, and intends making a 

ong visit in the United States. The Panama 
Railroad is so far completed that trains run 
the whole distance from Aspinwall to Pana- 
ma. The passengers by the George Law 
were landed at Panama on the morning of the 
15th ult., and came on board of her at Aspin- 
wall on the same evening. The California 
Legislature had ballotted no less than thirty- 
eight times unsuccessfully for a United States 
Senator. At the close of the thirty-eighth bal- 
lot, the Legislative Convention adjourned with- 
out specifying any time for meeting again. It 
is contended in some of the papers that this 
disposes of the matter for the session. The 
members of the Legislature voted themselves 
$1000 each over a veto of the measure by the 
Governor. The California papers teem with re- 
cords of more than the usual quantity of crime. 
Two Chilians have been hung bya mob on the 
San Joaquin, for cattle stealing. They con- 
fessed having committed numerous murders. 
Another mob at Oakland had hung a man 


named George Sheldon. The Indian troubles 


has been chartered b 


(TERIA 

) 
fn the neighbourhood of the’ Klamath river 
are becoming alarming. A number of white 
men have been killed, besides about thirty In- 
dians. It is expected that there will be a 
eral rising of the Indians of the North. 
boiler of the steamer Pearl exploded on the 
27th of January, while the boat was on the 
way from Marysville to Sacramento, and of 
ninety persons on board, only about twen- 
ty escaped unhart. 

Paices or Fiovr, &c.—The New York 
Post of the 22d ult., makes a comparison of the 

ices Of provisions in 1836 with those of the 
present year. In looking at the reports of the 
markets in the winter of 1836, it is found that 
the prices of flour ranged from thirteen to four- 
teen dollars a barrel, at wholesale prices. The 
retail price was, on an average, fifteen dollars. 


The editor says, “We have not yet reached 
that extreme dearness of provisions. The 
markets of Feb 22d, show the price of 


flour to be from eight to twelve dollars a bar- 
rel at wholesale. The news from Europe had 
no effect to lower the prices. On the contrary, 
on the very day of receiving advices from Liv- 
erpool of a marked decline there in the prices 
of flour, &c., our home prices on the Corn Ex- 
change rose, and that considerably. This 
is owing to the short supply so inadequate to 
the consumption of our city. The quantity of 
flour in this State, outside the city, is not one- 
fourth part of the requirements of its popula- 
tion until the harvest of this year is gathered, 
and for which the seed is hardly put in the 
ground,” 


A Fearrut Recorp.—The number.of mur- 
ders committed in California during the year 
1854, is said to be 450, and even that is sup- 

by many to be much under the mark. Dur- 
ing the same period, there were only fifteen 
convictions for manslaugter, six executions by 
officers of the law, and eighteen by the code of 
Judge Lynch. 


Tae Extcrants Receasep.—Two 
of the Belgian emigrants who were committed 
to the Tombs by order of the Mayor of New 
York, on suspicion of being either paupers or 
convicts, were brought before Mr. Justice 
Roosetelt of the Supreme Court on Saturday, 
24th ult. by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus, 
and the application for their discharge Som 
imprisonment was nted. Their was no 
evidence of their having been convicted of any 
crime in their native country, and they had 
perpetrated no offence here. Their only fault 
appeared to be poverty, but as they were able 
and willing to work, Judge Roosevelt decided 
that they were not paupers within the true 
intent and meaning of our laws. Under this 
decision, all the Belgians, twelve in number, 
who have been imprisoned, are set at liberty. 
It is said that the Belgian Consul has signified 
his willingness to subscribe $20 toward the 
expense of sending them to the Western States, 
where labourers are wanted. 


Saort Measvures.—The officer of the city of 
New York who examines weights and mea- 
sures, a that out of 1397 dry measures 
examined during the last year, only 317 were 
found correct; while of all the wet measures 
examined, two-thirds were fuund to be incor- 
rect. This would scarcely be credible, were 
it not an official fact. 


Senpinc tae To Tne Country. 
—Last week fifty men were sent to Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania, by the American and 
Foreign Emigrant Protection and Employment 
Society of New York, besides a number of 
others to other sections. Orders for large 
numbers are on hand, and pressing applica- 
tions are made by persons out of employment, 
but the want of funds limits the Suciety’s use- 
fulness in this way. 


Bria Srruck sy Licutyinc. — The brig 
Forrest State of Boston, was struck by light- 
ning on the 6th‘ult., in latitude 33, 10, longi- 
tude 76. Four of the seamen were knocked 
down by the electric fluid, and one of them 
named Antonia Barnard of Boston, was in- 
stantly killed. The others recovered. 


Pennsytvanta.—The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania met in jvint convention on the 27th 
ult., to ballot for a United States Senator, but, 
after three unsuccessful ballots, adjourned un- 
til the second Tuesday of October next, which 
is, in effect, an adjournment sine die. Simon 
Cameron vesdeal 55 votes, Mr. C. A. Bucka- 
lew 23, and the rest were scattering. 


Tue Expectep Sarpintan Convicts.—Mayor 
Wood, of New York, and the Sardinian minis- 
ter had a private interview a few days since, in 
relation to the Sardinians now on their way 
to that port. The Minister assured the Mayor 
that the men were merely political exiles. If 
they are only obnoxious to monarchies, no 
objection will now be made to their landing 
on our shores. 


Canapian Troors ror tne Crimea.—We 
learn from the Toronto Colonist that just pre- 
vious to the resignation of the Aberdeen Min- 
istry, arrangements had been concluded at the 
Horse Guards, authorizing the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to raise two regiments of rifles for 
service in the Crimea. The Colonist believes 
there are many who are desirous of taking a 
part in the war, and will hail the announce- 
ment that the Palmerstun Ministry have re- 
solved to raise the troops, with much pleasure. 


Carrie Srarvine to Deata.—The Portage 
(Ohio) Democrat says, cattle are positively 
dying in Paris, Charlestown, and other places 
in the country for want of food—starving to 
death. Farmers are unexpectedly unable to 
get either hay or grain in sufficient quantity, 
either from its scarcity or high price, to save 
the lives of their cattle. 


Cotonet Benton’s House Burnt.—The resi- 
dence of Colonel T. H. Benton, in Washington 
city, was destroyed by fire on the 27th ult. 
The whole of the farniture, and the houses ad- 
joining, were saved; but all of Colonel Ben- 
ton’s manuscripts were destroyed, including 
part of his “‘ Thirty Years,” and much mate- 
rial for it, consisting of original correspond- 
ap with the earlier Presidents, and other pub- 

men. 


A Comine Fioop.—The New Orleans Pica- 
yune expresses the opinion that the spring 
flood of the present year will be greater than 
any there has been for years, on account of the 
quantity of snow on the ground, and urges 
planters and others to strengthen their levees. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Baltic arrived at New York 
brings London papers to the 10th ult. 

The most important intelligence is the re- 
construction of the British Ministry under the 
premiership of Lord Palmerston. Nothing of 
importance has occurred in the Crimea. 

he Vienna peace conference had not yet 


opened. Diplomacy had made a pause until | 


the result of the British Ministerial crisis 
should be known. In the meantime the allied 
a and Russia continue their preparations 
or carrying on the war, but there were still 
hopes that negotiations might lead to peace. 

The screw steamer City of Manchester, 
Captain Wylie, belonging to the Liverpool and 
Philadelphia Packet Steam Ship Company, 
the British Government 
to convey troops to the Crimea. 

There was a severe gale on the English 
coast on the night of the 8th, and morning of 
the 9thult. It did not abate much until even- 
ing. The snow had fallen to a great depth in 
some parts of England. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


After twelve days’ suspense, England has 
—_ a Government. The Earl of Derby, the 
arquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russel, and 
the Earl of Clarendon, were successively “sent 
for,” and all failed to form an administration. 
Lord Palmerston undertook the mission, and 
has presented the nation with a Cabinet com- 
prising all the members of the Aberdeen Min- 
istry except the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Lord John Russell, who retire. 
Lord Palmerston is appointed Premier in place 
of Lord Aberdeen; Earl Granville President 
of the Council in place of Lord John Russell ; 
‘Lord Panmure Minister at War in place of the 
Duke of Newcastle; and Viscount Canning, 
Postmaster General, under the late and pre- 
sent administration, obtains a seat in the Cabi- 
net. Mr. Sydney Herbert takes the Home, 
and Sir George Grey the Colonial Department. 
The post of Secretary at War is to be abolished, 
and a Parliamentary under-Secretaryship cre- 
ated, to which Mr. Layard, the explorer of 
Nineveh, is to be appointed. With some slight 
modifications in the Irish government, these 
are the sum total of the results of the late 
ministerial coup d’efat. In Parliament nearly 
£3,000,000 have been voted for war purposes. 
The North American Fisheries bill has passed. 
Parliament adjourned for a week at the re- 
quest of the new Premier, and was to re-as- 
semble on the 15th ult. The Lord Mayor of 
London gave a grand banquet, and among 
those present were Lord Cardigan, Sir Charles 
Napier, and other notables from the Crimea, 
who were received with enthusiasm. Sir 
Charles Napier defended his conduct, and bit- 
terly attacked the administration. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Crawford asked 
whether Sir Charles Napier had been censured 
and dismissed frém the command, and whether 


against the enemy. Admiral replied, 
that he that an old gallant 


friend should have acted so indiscreetly as Sir 
Charles Napier was reported to have done in 
his speech at the Mansion House. It was, 
however, his duty to inform the House that 
Admiral Napier had not been censured; had 
not been dismissed from his command; had 
not be@n goaded 


those fortresses if he 
that he was informed oe Oe Admiralty that 
the country ex he should gt every- 
thing he could with the fleet. He (Berkeley) 
again ted Napier’s indiscretion; it was 
a bad example to his officers, and was it wor- 
thy a commander serving with the allied fleet 
of the French? 

The Palmerston Plan.—One of the rumours 
of the day says that the Palmerston plan in- 
cludes raising an insurrection in Poland, the 
destruction of Odessa, the coercion of Prussia 
to take part in the contest, one side or the 
other, and an immediate loan of $125,000,000, 
to remove all financial anxieties. How much 
truth there is in all this, we do not know. 
Lord Panmure, the new Secretary of War, de- 
clared in the House of Lords that one of the 
rules of his administration should be to employ 
no man not practically qualified for the duties 
confided to him. This would seem to be a ver 
plain rule of common sense ; but the New Yor 
Commercial says That will be a reform 
that will probably create not a few enemies 
among the aristocracy, but will work a revolu- 
tion in the department. Lord Panmure is suf- 
ficiently independent to carry out his purpose.” 

Defence of Liverpool.—It is the intention of 
the Eaglish Government to construct another 
large battery om the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey immediately, on the site of the old 
powder magezines at Liscard. This, with the 
old Rock Battery, at New Brighton, and the 
new one north of the Iluskisson Dock, on the 
Liverpool side, will make three defensible bat- 
teries; and an application has also been made 
to the Liverpool Dock Committee for sites for 
three additional batteries on the Lancashire 
side of the river. 

FRANCE. 

M. Drouyn de L’Hu says a despatch 
from Berlia, of the 4th ult. 
another note to the Prussian Government, 
through the French Ambassador, M. de Mous- 
tier. This document is dated January 29th, 
and expressly states that if Prussia insists 
upon having a separate treaty, France is read 
to sign it immediately, provided only that it 
conveys the same obligations as the treaty of 
December 2d. 

In France, M. at is appointed Minis- 
ter of Finance, and M. Rouher Minister of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, in 
place of M, Magne. There are rumours cur- 
rent, that the Emperor will bimself take com- 
mand of an army to operate on the Rhine, and 
that M. de Morny will act as Licutenant of 
the Empire in the Emperor’s absence; further, 
that General Canrobert is to be recalled, and 
will be succeeded by General Pelissier. These 
tales probably merit no belief. The Austrian 
General, Crenneville, has had personal consul- 
tation with the Emperor Napoleon in reference 
to the military dispositions of Austria and 
France. 


SPAIN. 


From Spain there is but little news. Mr. 
Soule had demanded his passports, but had 
been attacked with illness, and was too much 
indisposed to quit Madrid. It was reported 
in that city that the Spanish Ambassador at 
Washington had written home to say that the 
American Cabinet had no hostile designs 
against Spain. The Spanish Minister of Fi- 
nance has proposed to the Cortes to sell the 
church lands and state “ commonalties.”” The 
proposition is fayourably received. In the 
execution of the Concordate, the Government 
contemplates the suppression of the convents of 
nuns which are not actively engaged in educa- 
tion or in works of charity. 


PORTUGAL. 


We have accounts from Lisbon to the 29th 
of January. Itis rumored that an arrange- 
ment is likely to be made with Portugal 
analogous to that lately concluded with Sar- 
dinia—namely, that she should furnish a con- 
tingent of men, and receive in return a loan of 
one or two millions pounds from England. 
The exportation of Portuguese silver and wheat 
for England still continued. Rain, which was 
much wanted, had been abundant for several 
days before the packet left, and was likely to 
produce a decline in the price of grain. 


ITALY. 


A law having been enacted in Sardinia for 
the sale of the estates of convents and church- 
es, it being arranged that the latter shall be 
supported by the State, the Pope has published 
an allocation, delivered before the Cardinals, 
against the measure. Ile denounces the Sar- 
dinian Government, and declares the enact- 
ment to be of no effect. We shall now see 
which is the superior power, the Government 
or the Bishop of Rome. 


HOLLAND AND DENMARK. 


It is stated that Holland has concluded, or 
is about to conclude, a treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the Western Powers; 
also that the Danish Minister at Vienna has 
made overtures to Count Buol, which lead to 
the conclusion that Denmark will shortly re- 
linquish the neutrality she has hitherto main- 
tained, and will, like Sardinia, join the West- 
ern alliance. The German army, which is to be 
called into the field for action whenever the 
Diet shall determine, is to consist of 303,493 
men, the various German States contributing 
in the following proportions :— Austria, 94,822 ; 
Prussia, 79,985; Bavaria, 35,600; Saxony, 
12,000; Hanover, 13,054; Wirtembutg, 13,- 
955; Baden, 10,000; Grand Duchy of Ilessen, 
6195; Curhessen, 5679; Mecklenberg Schue- 
rin, 3580; Nassau, 4039; Holstein, 3600; Lux- 
embourg, 2536; Oldenberg, 2829; Brunswick, 
2096; Saxe Weimar, 2010; Hamburg, 1298; 
Saxe Gotha, 1116; Saxe Meininger, 1150; and 
so on through the minor States. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

From the Crimea there is nothing of a de- 
cisive character. Private despatches are to the 
30th of January. No period had then been 
fixed for the assault on Sebastopol, but a des- 
patch received from General Canrobert des- 
cribes the French troops as being exceedingly 
impatient for it. The English have lately re- 
ceived a good supply of mules, and it is also 
said that the tram-road from Balaklava has 
been commenced. ‘The sickness and mortality 
of the troops appear still to be frightful, but a 
good supply of clothing, coupled with the fact 
of the French having relieved them from part 
of their disproportionate work, is exercising a 
beneficial influence. Ono of the sons of the 
Czar, the Grand Duke Nicholas, is said to be 
again at Sebastopol—another, Michael, is lying 
ill of ague at Cherson. 

_ The British Government had received a des- 
— from Lord Raglan, dated January 23d. 
[e states that the weather had become milder, 
but that the country was in a dreadful condi- 
tion from melted snow. The army was well 
supplied with warm clothing, but difficulty was 
experienced in relation to transports and huts. 
he French Minister of War has received a 
oe from General Canrobert, dated the 
28th of January, which states that the troops 
have supported their recent trials with admira- 
ble firmness, and the extreme severity of the 
season has not shaken their confidence one 
instant. There is reason to hope that the 
intensity of the winter has already disappeared 
in the Crimea. The works before the place 
were resumed with fresh activity. General 
Ulrich and the Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard 
had just arrived. 

A dispatch from Prince Menschikoff of the 
same date, states that no change had taken 
place in the condition of affairs, and that al- 
though the Allies continued to throw shells 
and rockets into the tuwn, the damage done 
was unimportant. A late letter from Paris 
says:—The Russians are making sorties almost 
nightly, and are said to conduct them with a 
heroism and an effect which would do honour to 
the first military people of the world. Every- 
thing, in fact, proves that Sebastopol is growing 
stronger in its capabilities of resistance, as 
each day passes away, and the delay only aug- 
ments the quantity of blood that must be sacri- 
ficed to secure it, if it is ever secured at all. 

The Zouaves in the French camp, it is sta- 
ted, had mutinied, and demanded a retreat 
from the Crimea, Four hundred of the muti- 
neers, it is added, arrived at Constantinople in 
chains, on the 27th, and were to be forwarded 
forthwith to Toulon. Snow had weakened 
some of the works before Sebastopol, but they 
were being repaired. In the trenches, the 
Third Division of the French had taken the 
place of the English, and were continuing the 
works, The number of British troops now be- 
fore Sebastopol is stated to be 12,000. Fur- 
ther British reinforcements, accompanied by 
three generals, had arrived at Constantinople, 
and were to proceed immediately to the Cri- 
mea. The — of peace or continued war 
is now the chief subject of interest at Cunstan- 
tinople, and the general feeling seems to be 
earnestly in favour of peace. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The General Screw Company’s steamship 
Natal had arrived # Liverpool with dates from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 12th of Decem- 
ber. Mining operations occupied the entire 


attention of the colonista, and large discoveries 
were continually being made. Ata meeting 
of the Eagle Mining Company, 11,000 applica- 
tions were made four disposable shares. 
The crops in the neigbourh of the mines 
looked well. In Namaqualand they were never 


frontier matters wore 4 more encouraging as- 
pect, and no fears of an ou wore euter- 
tained. 

FROM CUBA. 


Advices from Havana to the 19th ult., say 
that the excitement there in reference to an 
apprehended fillibuster expedition from the 

nited States was very great. 

nies were being formed throughout the fe- 

nd, and troops, munitions, and supplies lo- 
cated at every assailable point, so as to give 
the invaders a warm reception wherever they 
might land. The Captain-General had sent to 
Porto Rico for another regiment of soldiers. 
Two British and French steamera were en- 
Roged in the transportation of Spanish troo 

he electric telegraph is under the exclasive 
control of the government. A grand parade of 
troops had taken place at Havana, in which 
3400 men were under arms. No signs of the 
expedition had yet appeared, but arrests of 
suspected persons were daily made, alleged 
conspiracies detected, and every precaution 
made to repel the most formidable assault. 
Estrampe, who was arrested recently for land- 
ing, clandestinely, a cargo of guns, has been 
sentenced to death. 


MEXICO. 


A Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times says that persons who have re- 
cently arrived from Mexico, express the opin- 
ion that Santa Ana’s government must soon 
full. Llaving exhausted the seven millions of 
dollars received under the Gadsden treaty, he 
attempted to draw the remaining three mil- 
lions, but the United States government refused 
honour to his draft. In this state, Santa Ana got 
a wealthy Mexican merchant, named Escandon, 
to advance money upoa the faith of the three 
millions yet due, but Escandon made such an 
enormous shave that only half the amount, 
$1,500,000, was received into the State trea- 
sury. This resulted from the bargain made 
b ndon, that one-half of three millions 
should be paid in cash, and the other half in 
the national bonds, which are so depreciated 
that he bought them in at the rate of twelve 
cents on the dollar. Thus these bonds cost 
— $180,000, and he wiltget for them $1,500,- 


FROM LIBERIA. 

We have advices from Liberia, Africa, to 
the 23d of December, 1854. President Roberts 
arrived at Monrovia from England the 16th 
December. The barque Estelle, which sailed 
from New York the 26th October last, with a 
sinall company of emigrants, several mission- 
aries, and the Rev. J. B. Pinney, Secretary of 
the New York State Colonization Society, on 
board, arrived at Monrovia the 17th of Decem- 
ber, after an unusually long passage. The 
ship Euphrasia, which sailed from Norfolk the 
7th of November, with a large company of 
emigrants, had not arrived. The British mail 
steamer Forerunner was lost on the homeward 

age in December. The particulars of the 
oes ae have not learned, though we under- 
stand that several of her passengers were 
drowned. The health of the citizens of Liberia 
generally was good. The emigrants by the 
ship Suphia Walker, who were landed at Mon- 
rovia the lst of August, upwards of eighty in 
number, had not suffered greatly in the accli- 
mation. Of that company one adult only had 
died, and six children, four of whom diod with- 
in a few days after their arrival, not from the 
acclimating fever. 

The Rev. Mr. Pinney in a letter dated De- 
cember 23d, says:—*On Sabbath I attended 
public worship once more, amid old familiar 
scenes, and many faces well known to me. 
Thursday and Friday were passed in an ex- 
cursion up the river, where I found many 
more sugar-cane and coffee fields than I ex- 
pected. The devoted Mrs. Wilkins, with two 
of her young companions in the mission, I 
met on my return, making their way to Mills- 
burgh, in company with the Rev. Mr. Burns ; 
they were Miss Kilpatrick, and Miss Brown; 
the third, Miss Stanton, remains on board the 
Estelle, a little indisposed. We find the Le- 
gislature in session. The President just re- 
turned from England. A Whig Convention 
to outvote the administration party, just as- 
sembling. Convention day Monday next. The 
United States ship Dale, Whittle commander, 
has been in harbour ever since our arrival, and 
expects to sail down the coast to-day. The of- 
ficers have been very attentive to the mission- 
aries, and are now on board in good health. 


MARRIED 


On Thursday evening, the 15th ult., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs, Miller, near Jarrettsville, Harford 
county, Maryland, by the Rev. J. P. Carter, Samuvet 
Sracet, Esq., to Miss Mary Mitces, all of 
Harford county. 

On Tuesday, 20th ult., by the Rev. Dr. John 
Lillie, Mr. Attan Hay to Mrs. Isapecta 
only daughter of ANprew Brown, Esq., all of New 
York city. 

By the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse, on the 2ist ult., 
Mr. Jonn KE. Draucxer to Miss Susannan Heipet- 
BAUGH, al! of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 2ist ult., by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
Mr. Witttram Tuomas of Philadelphia, to Miss 
daughter of Tuomas Wison of New 
York. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, on the 2!st ult., by the 
Rev. John Hall, D. D., the Rev. Wintnrop Baitey 
of Southeast, Putnam county, New York, to Miss 
Isape cca M., daughter of the late JonatHan 
Koop. 

At Stewartsville, onthe 4th ult., by the Rev. Geo. 
C. Bush, Mr. Jacos N. McCaxt of St. Charies, Mis- 
souri, to Mrs. Hetty K. Kennepy of Stewartsville, 
New Jersey. 


OBiTUARY. 


Died, near Marion, Alabama, on the 19th ult., 
CORNELIA, daughter of Rev. D. D. and MATILDA 
B. SANDERSON, aged fifteen months. 

Died, in Midway, Georgia, on the 23d ult., o 
congestion of the brain, WILLIAM STRUD- 
WICK, son of Rev. WILLIAM FLINN, aged two 
years and seven months. 

Died, in the city of New York, on Tuesday evening, 
27th ult., Hon. HENRY PIERPONT EDWARDS, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, aged 46. 


Died, in the city of New York, on the 10th ult., 
from inflammation of the lungs, after an illness of 
seven days, Mr. CHARLES W. HENRY, only son 
of Mr. Elias Heary, formerly of McConnelsville, 
Ohio, aged twenty-seven years. The deceased had 
a few years since removed from Ohio to New Jersey, 
where he married, after which he removed to the 
city of New York, and was pleasantly settled ina 
profitable business, with good prospects of Jong life 
and usefulness. But thus suddenly has he been cut 
off in the midst of strength, leaving an afflicted 
widow with one child, an only sister, and chastened 
father, having recently buried his own companion, 
to mourn the affliction. At the age of eighteen he 
had united with the Presbyterian Church of McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio, and on removing to the city of New 
York, he, with his companion, united with the Pres- 
byterian Church there, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, in which communion he died. 
In death there was hope. F. 

Died, on the 19th ult., near Bethel, Harford coun- 
ty, Maryland, of consumption, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
HOPE, relict of the late Thomas Hope, Jr., Esq. 
The deceased became a member of the Bethel Pres- 
byterian Church, on the profession of her faith, in 
April 1848. From that time, to the huur of her de- 
parture hence, her life was distinguished by emi- 
nent devotion to the service of the Redeemer. A 
prompt, energetic, and warm-hearied promoter of 
every good wurk, she lived by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved her and gave himself for her. As 
it ie recorded of Tabitha, so ** This woman was full 
of good works and alme-deeds, which she did. And 
it came to pass in those days, that she was sick and 
died.’ Her only child, a sun, survives tu inherit 
the blessings of God’s covenant with the seed of the 
righteous. May the blessed and owniputent Jeho- 
vah, whose right arm redeemed and protected the 
mother, be to her bereaved orphan boy, the same 
mighty God of luve and salvation, J.P.C. 


- 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in an Acade- 

my near Philadelphia. A young, single man, 

and a Presbyterian, preterred. For further particu- 

lars, address, post-paid, aod state compensation de- 
sired, qualifications, &c. 


mar Presbyterian office. 


& BROTHER’S CATALOGUE.— 

Our Pamphlet Catalogue of Optical, Mathe- 
matical, and Philosophical) Instruments, with prices 
affixed, containing one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions, is now ready for distribution. 

Contrentrs—Spectacies, Magic Lanterns, Mathe- 
matieal Instruments, Air Pumps, Astronomica! Tel- 
escopes, Barometers, Camera Lucidas, Camera Ob- 
scuras, Chemical Apparatus, Claude Lorraine Mir- 
rore, Coddington Lenses, Surveyor’s Compasses, 
Dissected Cones, Electrical Machines, Globes, Gal- 
vanic Batteries, Electro-Magnetic Apparatus, Geo- 
metrical Models, Hygrometers, Kaleidoscopes, Re- 
marks on the use ut Spectacles, Magnets, Micro- 
scopes, Orreries, Prisms, Platina Points for Light- 
ning Rods, Spy Glasses, Stereoscopes, Polyoramas, 
Thermometers, Surveying Chains, Levels, Penta- 

raphs, Rain Gauges, Mechanical Powers, Lenses, 
Seoan Engine Models, Periphanoscopes, Tape Mea- 
sures, &c. 

This Catalogue is furnished on 
sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, to 
United States and Canada. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796, by John McAllister, Sr.) 
No. 194 Chestnut street, 


ication, and 
L parts of the 


NOTICES 


UNION Thre Union meet- 
ing for prayer of the Asseciated \charches of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be heid, according 
to appointment, in the Scot’s P terian Church, 
Sprace above Third, on Weduce- 
nest, 7th inst., & 
c oc ‘ ror 

The pastore of the churches are 

fully invited, and are requested wy nt eed 
tice of the Sabbath. 


on the 
Maca.m. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM.—The ninth Leo- 
ture of the series on Romaniom, ander the = 
age of the Américat end igo Christian Union, 
will be delivered to morrow (Sabbeth) evening, the 
4th inet., at baif-paet seven o’elock, by the Rev. 
William R. Wilhams, D. D., in the Amity atreet 
Baptiat Church, corner of Wooster atreet, New 
Subject—** Popery—its Tendency to Infi- 
ity. 

SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STRERT 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermoa to-morrow (Sab> 
bath) evening, 4th inet., at half past sevea o'clock, 
by the Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D. D., of New 
York, on the Sufficiency of Revelation. 


PRESBYTERY OF PAILADELPHIA.—A spe- 
cial meeting of the breabytery of Philadelphia will 
be held at the Publication House, Cheetaut 
street, Philadelphia, Monday next, Sth inet., at ten 
o’clock, A. Kk. P. Roegas, Mouderater. 
PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskalooaa wii 
be held at Burton’s Hill Church, Green county, Ala- 
bama, on Thursday before the first Sabbath in April 
(March 29th) at eleven o’tlock, A. M. 
C. A. Stictman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Presby- 
tery of Schuyler will meet in Knosville, Ilinois, 
Ap:il 5th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional re- 
cords, statistical reports, commissioners’ aad Gon- 
tingent funds will be expected. ' 

Tromas 8. Stated Clerk. 
LD-SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANI-M VINDICA- 
TED.—A Historical Vindication of the Abro- 
gation of the Pian of Union by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. By the 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown, A.M. Svo. Price $1. 

This volume aims to vindicate the reform acts of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
1837. Mr. Brown having participated in the discus- 
sions and ecclesiastical proceedings which led to 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union, and the exci- 
sion of the mized bodies which grew up under its 
shadow, was qualified to give a faithful versioa of 
the occurrences of 1837, and preceding years. 

Just published by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar Philadeiphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—I. The Presbyterian 
Psalmodist, transferred into the sevea charac- 
ter notes, by Mr. J. B. Aikin. Price 75 cents; or, 
18 copies fur $10 cash. ‘ 
Il. New Hymne for Youth, for use in Sabbath- 
schools and families, compiled by the Euitor of the 
Board. 
This new selection contains 565 Hymns, arranged 
alphabetically, and isa great improvement on the 
former Hyma-book. Price 10 ceate, without dis- 


count. 

IL. The Historical Text-book and Atlas of Bibli- 
cal Geography. By — Coleman, D. D. Con- 
taining seven coloured maps, and fu'l letter-press 
instructions on the Geography aad History of the 
Bible. Price $1.50. 

IV. Memoir of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Mis- 
sionary to China. Edited by hie father. With a 
Portrait. Price 75 cents. A deeply interesting 
Mempir. 

V. A Lily among Thorns; anaccount of a Seatch 
Gipsey. To which w added, Uld Gabriel. With 
an Engraving. Price 6, 10, and 15 cents. A Sab- 
bath-school book. 

Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 3—3t No. 265 Chestaui street, Philadelphia. 
AMILY EDUCATION FOR BOYS.—The eub-. 
scriber will take a few boys into his family, at 
his resideuce in shetlield, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, to educate with his own sons, under his 
own supervision. With the advantages of the well 
known climate and scenery of Berkshire, it will be 
his object to pay due regard to their physical, intel- 
lectnal, and moral training. The summer sossion 
commences on the first Wednesday in May. Circu- 
lars, containing fuller information, may be obtained 
by addressing, befure the 15th of April, 
JOSEPH HYDE, 
130 East Thirteenth street, New York. 


mar 3—4t 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET AND 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE—Is the ® richest and 
handsomest thing of the kind in America.” This 
is the almost universal testimony of the public press 
in every part of the couotry. its reading matter, 
always rich, racy, and varied, is of just the kind 
best adapted to fascinate the young reader, while 
its wholesome moral lessons are calculated to refine 
and purify the heart. It is beautifully embellished, 
forming in itself quite a gallery of pictures. Francis 
C. Woodworth, the well-known “* Uncle Frank,” is 
still the editor. It contains forty-eight pages, and 
makes two attractive books each year. A new vol- 
ume has just commenced, and now is the time to 
subscribe. The January number (the finest ever 
published) contains a spleadid portrait of one of the 
‘* Cabinet”? makers. Send for @ specimen. Price 
only 12 cents. Yearly subscription, 91. Postmas- 
ters are allowed a liberal discount for obtaining 
subscribers. Address by mail, and enclose moncy, 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
mar 3—4teow*® 118 Nassau street, New York. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Sessioa of this lastitution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 2d. Boys are 
prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teams——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Circulars or address 
Rev. THOMAS W.CA 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, } Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED IN A PRI- 
VATE FAMILY.—Wanted, to teach in a pri- 

vate family, in a country neighbourhood, at the 
South, a female Teacher, qualified to give thorough 
instruction in all the branches of a good English 
education, and having some practical knowledge of 
Music, needie-work, &c. For further information, 


address, Y.,” 
Presbyterian Office, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
mar 3—3t Philadelphia. 


ARRY & McMILLAN—/( Successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, )—Have just 
published Mornings with Jesus. A Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
the late Rev. William Jay of Bath. One volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, fine paper. $1.25. 
Extracts from English Reviews. 

‘¢ Here are three hundred and sixty-six medita- 
tions on select portions of Scripture, by this ‘ prince 
of preachers,’ = the late John Foster, the Essayist, 
designated Mr. Jay.”’ 

“For private aed family reading, they will be 
found admirably adapted.” 

«Mr. Jay makes these Scriptures flash their ra- 
diance upon the mind’s eye with a power and beauty 
unperceived before.” 

Reed's Lectures on English Literature, delivered 
in the Chapel Hail of the University of Pennsylvania. 
By Professor Henry Reed. Edited by his brother 

illiam B. Reed. One volume, 12mo0; with Por- 
trait, fine paper. $1.25 

Lately published, The Book and its Story; being 
a complete History of the Bible for the Young. By 
D. N. R. With an Introductory Preface, by the 
Rev. T. Phillips. Copiously illustrated with cuts, 
and specimens of the text of nearly all the most an- 
cient manuscript copies of the Holy Writiogsin va- 
rious languages. Handsomely printed in one vol- 
ume, crown 8vo, fine paper. Second edition. 

oth, $l. 
This’ bak will be sought by Christians of all de- 
nominations. It is indeed a most charming history 
ofthe Bible.—Daily News. 

One of the most important and valuable works we 
have ever commended.—American Courier. 

The work can scarcely fail to be received with as 
much favour in this country as in England, where 
it has gone through eleven editions in little longer 
than a year.—Com. Advertiser. 

mar 3—2t 


‘EACHERS WANTED. —Wanted, a Principal 
1 and two Assistant Teachers, for the Florence 
Synodical Female Institute, at Florence, Alabama. 
A salary of $1500 will be guaranteed to the Princi- 
pal, and $500 each to the Assistants. — 

The location is one of the healthiest in the South. 
The situation of Principal offers a field of extensive 
usefulness; and, by a gentleman of enterprise and 
character as a Teacher, could, it ie believed, be 
made highly remunerative. The highegt teetimo- 
nials will be required. ie 

A Music Teacher is — ans whose depart- 

ment woold omply W. MITCHELL, 
R. M. PATTON, Ese. 
Florence, Alabama. 


mar 3—5t® 


HE PRESBYTERIAL CRITIC FOR FEBRU- 
T ARY, 1955.—Just published, the Presbyte- 
rial Critic,’”? conducted for an Association of Gea- 
tlemen, by Revs. Messrs. Robinson & Peck, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The following list of Contents 
wil, give but a faint idea of the power that is con- 
tained in this number : 

Article 1st—Temporalities ve. Spiritualities. Ar- 
ticle 2d—Relations of the Seminaries to the General 
Assembly. Article 34d—A Glance st the Present 
Position of the Eldership of the Presbyterian 


cle 6th—Papal Organs in Congress. Article 7th— 
The General Assembly of 1954, as per the Southern 


Presbyterian Review. Eprronsars—Our Enterprise 


dress by Rev. 

The extraordinary af 

the January oumber, will prevent our selling any 

single numbers until we can form some ides of the 

regular edition, of which due notice will be given. 
Persons wishing to subscribe will address 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
Corner of Ninth and Arch streets, Philadelpbia. 


Opposite Masonic Halli, Philade!phia. 
mar 3—It 


Terms One Dollar per annum in advance. 
mar 
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The bill passed by « vote of 29 to 9. The Senate 
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sanction. 
voluthé ate pervaded with ‘some of the best charac- 
toristiee of Mr. Jay’s style, and will not disappoint 
‘the devout reader. 
Tas Mixb or Jxevs. By the sathor of « Morning 
and Night Watches.” “The Words of Jesus,” 
dc... New York, 1855, Robert Carter & Brothers ; 
Philadelphia, Wm. 8. Alfred Martien, 18mo, 


132. 

tendency of all the books which have come 
from this author, is to awaken a devotional spirit in 
the reader. While we need critical interpretations 


recommend the works which have from time to time 
proceeded from the author of « The Mind of Jesus.” 


.°PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Fyom the Messrs. Harpers of New York, we have 
received No. 10 of their Gazetteer of the World, pre- 
pared by J. Calvin Smith. This number, which is 
a double one, completes the work, which will now 
be sought for as the most recent and complete Gazet- 
teer extant. 

From the same publishers we have received «North 
and South,” which is one of their series of select 
novels. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 
have received the Edinburgh Review for January, 
which embraces very able and instructive articles. 

We have received in pamphlet form the discourse 
delivered before the Synod of Virginie, on the Ro- 
mish Controversy, by the Rev. A. B. Van Zandt, D.D. 
The author handles his subject with skill und abili- 
ty, and cuts, at times, with a keen blade. 

Godey’s Lady's Book for. March is well and abund- 
antly embellished, and has the usual variety. 

We have received also Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 562, the American end Foreign Christian 
Union, and Arthur’s Home Magazine for March ; 
brief Memoir of the Rev. Austin Dickinson, the 
editor of the National Preacher; the Mother’s Jour- 
nal; African Repository; the Opel, and Bizarre 
for February. 


A Sleeping Christian. 


“ The devil,” says Luther, “held a great 
anniversary, at which his emissaries were 
convened to report the results of their 
several missions.”  ‘‘I let loose the wild 
beasts of the desert,” said one, “‘on a cara- 
van of Christians, and their bones are now 
bleaching on the sands.”” What of that,” 
said the devil, “their souls were all saved.” 
“T drove the east wind,” said another, 
“(against a ship freighted with Christians, 
ty they were all drowned.” ‘What of 
that,” said the devil, “their souls were all 
saved.” ‘For ten years I tried to get a 
single Christian asleep,” said a third, “and 
I succeeded and left him so.” ‘Then the 
devil shouted,” continues Luther, “and the 
night stars of hell sang for joy.” 


Consolation at the Grave. 


The Rev. Robert Hall, in speaking of the 
death of his little son, says, “God dries up 
the channels that you may be happily com- 

lled to plunge into an infinite ocean of 

appiness.”’ Blissful thought! Father, 
mother, do you mourn over the grave of 
your little one, look up! know that the 
chestening rod is in your heavenly Father’s 
hand, and that if he hath taken away, he 
first did give, and he doeth all things well. 
He gave you the bud of beauty, and you 
centered your happiness in its being. He 
saw that this was not for your good, so he 
took away the child, whose presence had 
been as a leaping, sparkling streamlet to 

our heart’s love, that that heart which had 
evden but tasted of earthly, might be lost 
in the immensity of heavenly love. 


The Indestructibility of Glass, 


It is a curious fact in science, that glass 
resists the action of all acids except the 
fluoric; it loses nothing in weight by use or 
age; it is more capable than all other sub- 
stances of receiving the highest degree of 
polish—if melted several times over, and 
properly cooled in the furnace, acquiring a 
polish rivalling the diamond in brillian- 
ey. It is capable of receiving the rich- 
est colours produced from gold or other 
metallic colouring, and will retain its origi- 
nal brilliancy of hue for ages. Medals, too, 
embedded in glass, can be made to retain 
for ever their original purity and appearance. 


The Rich and the Poor. 


_ When I compare together different classes, 
as existing at this moment in the civilized 
world, I cannot think the difference between 
the rich and the poor, in regard to mere 
physical suffering, so great as is sometimes 
imagined. That some of the indigent among 
us die of scanty food, is undoubtedly true; 
but vastly more in this community die from 
eating too much than from eating too little; 
vastly more from excess than starvation. 
So, as to clothing, many shiver from want 
of defence against the cold; but there is 
‘vastly more suffering among the rich from 
—_ and criminal modes of dress, which 
fashiofl has sanctioned, than among the poor 
from defidiency of raiment. Our daughters 
oftener brought to the by 
rich attire, than our beggars by their naked- 
are ote overworked ; 
but, they suffer less than many among the 
rich, who have no work to do, no iuterest- 
ing object to fill up life, to satisfy the infi- 
nite cravings of man for action. According 


to our present modes of education, how many 


of our daughters are victims of ennui /—a 
r, and more in- 
e than the weariness of excessive 


toil. The idle young man, spending the 


day in exhibiting his person in the street, 
ought not to excite the envy of the over- 
toabed poor; and this cumberer of the 


ground‘is: found exclusively among the rich. 
Channing. 


“i 


Mrs. Swipes says the reason children are so 
; ration, is owing to the wear- 
ing of gaiter shoes, instead of the old-fash- 
ionéd © Mothers find too much 
trouble to untie gaiters to whip children— 
so they go unpunished; but when she was a 


duty was caution. 


the way the old slipper used to do its : cessan 


The Cricket. 

BY Hapassan. 


4, cricket he dwells in the cold, cold ground, 
be in tho ood 
And all through the lengthened bight 
He whistles and merry tune 
t of the silver moon. 


He whistles a olear and merry tune 

By the sober light of the silver moon, 

All through the. autumn night, 

And never a fig cates he. 

There’s a tiny cricket within thy heart, 
And s pleasant song sings he; 

He sings of the mercies and goodness of God 
That hourly fall upon thee. 

Let him whistle loud and clear, 

Never drown him in a tear; 

There’s darkness enough on earth, I trow, 


| Without the gloom of a gloomy brow; 


Darkness enough in the home of the poor, 
That never comes to thy lofty door. 
Forth with a smile, 
Their woe to beguile; 
Forth to lighten the heavy gloom, 
Forth to brighten the clouded home; 
Cheer up the soul that is shrouded in night; 
Tell it in tones of love, 
Of hope on earth, and a land all bright— 
The land of Life and Love. 
And never fret, 
That you cannot get 
Just what you want while you travel here. 
This is not your lasting sphere; 
Trials, vexations, 
Are but temptations; 
Use them aright, and they'll help you along 
In the narrow road 
That leads to God. 
Use them aright, and they’!] help you along. 
Never fret 
You'll conquer yet. 
Then let bim whistle loud and clear, 
Never drown him in.a tear, 
But all through the length of trouble’s night, 
Let him sing his merry song. 


Jesis upon Scripture. 


It is very common with some persons, to 
raise a laugh by means of some ludicrous 
story connected with a text of Scripture. 
Sometimes it is a play on the words, or a 
pun; at other times a blunder; and not 
seldom a dowright impiety. Whatever be 
its form, even when lightest, it is no venial 
offence, leading as it does to profane con- 
tempt of God’s word. Those who practise 
this have never been celobrated for genuine 
wit. The laughter which they call forth is 

rovoked solely by the unexpected contrast 
Setaenh the solemn words of Scripture and 
some droll idea. There is no real wit in 
the case; and the dullest persons in society 
are most remarkable for these attempts. 

The evils arising from this practice are 
greater than appear at first. It leads, in 
general, to irreverence for Scripture. No 
man would jest with the dying words of his 
father or his mother; yet the words of God 
are quite as solemn. hen we have heard 
a comic or vulgar tale connected with a text 
of Scripture, such is the power of associa- 
tion, that we never hear the text afterwards 
without thinking of the jest. The effect of 
this is obvious. He who is much engaged 
in this kind of false wit will come at length 
to have a large portion of Holy Scripture 
spotted over by his unclean fancy. 


Loss of Character. 


Robert Andrews, foreman to a respectable 
nurseyman at some distance from Phila- 
delphia, who had lived with his employers 
ten years, and had a good character, one 
Saturday night, after applying for his wages, 
claimed pay for a young man up to that day 
whom he had discharged some days before. 
His master said, looking him steadily in the 
face, “ Robert, do you want to cheat me, by 
asking for a man that you discharged 
yourself eight days ago?” He had no sooner 
said this than the miserable conscience- 
stricken man’s blood forsook his face, as if 
he had been stabbed to the heart. When 
his master saw him so much affected, he 
told him that he might labour as he had 
done, but that after such a manifestly dis- 
honest attempt, his character and the confi- 
dence in it were gone for ever. On Monday, 
Robert made his appearance, but was utterly 
an altered man. The agitation of mind bad 
reduced his body to the feebleness of an in- 
fant’s. He took his spade and tried to use 
it, but in vain; and it was with difficulty 
that he reached home. He went to bed 
immediately; medical aid was procured, but 
to no purpose, and the poor fellow sunk under 
the sense of his degradation, and expired! 
His neighbours who attended him, say, that 
a short time before he died, he declared, that 
the agony consequent on the loss of his 
character as an honest man, which he had 
for so many years maintained, was the sole 
cause of his death. 


Why Epidemics Rage at Night. 


It was in one night that four thousand 
ons perished of the plague in London. 
t was by night that the army of Senna- 
cherib was destroyed. Both in England 
and on the continent, a large proportion of 
cholera cases, in its several forms, have been 
observed to have occurred between one and 
two o’clock in the morning. The danger of 
exposure to the night air been a theme 
of physicians from time immemorial ; but it is 
remarkable that they have never yet called 
in the aid of chemistry to account for the 
fact. It is at night that the stratum of air 
nearest the ground must always be the most 
charged with the particles of animalized 
matter given out from the skin, and deleteri- 
ous gases, such as carbonic acid gas, the pro- 
duct of respiration, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, the product of the sewers. In the day 
gases and various substances of all kinds 
risein the air by the rarefaction of the heat. 
At night, when this rarefaction ceases, they 
fall by an increase of gravity, if imperfectly 
mixed with the atmosphere, while the gases 
evolved during the night, instead of ascend- 
ing, remain at nearly the same level. It is 
known that carbonic acid gas, at a low tem- 
perature, partakes so nearly of the nature of 
a fluid, that it may be poured out of one 
vessel into another. It rises at the tempera- 
ture, at which it is exhaled from the lungs, 
but its tendency is towards the floor, or the 
bed of the sleeper, in cold and unventilated 
rooms. At [amburg, the alarm of cholera 
at night in some parts of the city was so 
great that many refused to go to bed, lest 
they should be attacked unawares in their 
sleep. Sitting up, they probably kept their 
stoves or open fires burning for the sake of 
warmth, and that warmth giving the expan- 
sion to any deleterious gases present, which 
would best promote their escape, and pro- 
mote their dilution in the atmosphere, the 
means of safety were then ny as- 
sured. At Sierra Leoue, the natives have 
a practice in the sickly season of keeping 
fires constantly turning in the buts at night, 
assigning that the fires keep away the evil 
spirits, to which in their ignorance they at- 
tribute fever and ague. Latterly, Euro- 
peans have begun to adopt the same prac- 
tice, and those who have tried it assert that 
they have now entire immunity from the 
tropical fevers to which they were formerly 
subjected. In the epidemics of the middle 
ages fires used to be lighted in the streets 
for the purification of the air, and in the 
plague of London, in 1685, fires in the 
streets were at one time kept burning in- 
uy till extinguished by a violent 
storm of rain. Latterly trains 
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at dilution of any 
mali gases it niay contain, and it is, of 
| course, the air of the room, and that alone, 
at night, which comes in contact with the 
janes the person sleeping. — Westminster 


Light Suppers. 


One of the great secrets of health is a 
light supper, and yet it is a great self-de- 
nial, when one is hungry and tired at the 
close of the day, to eat a little or nothing. 
Let such an one take leisurely a single cup 
of tea and a piece of cold bread with butter, 
and he will leave the table as fully pleased 
with himself and all the world as if he had 
eaten a heavy supper, and be ten-fold the 
better for it the next morning. Take any 
two men under similar circumstances, strong, 
hard-working men, of twenty-five years; let 
one take his bread and butter with a cup of 
tea, and the other a hearty meal of meat, 
bread, potatoes, and the ordinary et ceferas, 
as the fast meal of the day, I will venture 
to affirm that the tea-drinker will outlive 
the other by thirty years. 


Arsenic Eaters. 


A French medical journal has an article 
on the arsenic eaters of Europe. This poi- 
son, deadly in its effects when taken in large 
doses, is eaten in minute quantities by the 

ts of Austria, particularly females, to 
increase their flesh and give roundness to 
their limbs. The practice of eating arsenic 
also has the effect of rendering them more 
enduring, and facilitates respiration in mount- 
ing steep ascents. Arsenic is often admin- 
istered to horses in Vienna, by the grooms 
and coachmen of the Austrian capital. 
They mix a Jiberal pinch of the powder 
with oats, or attach to the bridle a frag- 
ment of arsenic as large as a pea, wrapped 
in linen, and when the horse is harnessed, 
the saliva dissolves the poison. The glossy, 
round, and elegant appearance of valuable 
horses in Vienna, and especially the white 
foam about the mouth, are generally due to 
arsenic, which, as is well known, increases 
salivation. It is also given to cattle in- 
tended for fattening, but is said not to 
increase their weight, though it adds to 
their size. The ill effects of this poison 
do not manifest themselves till the practice 
of using it is stopped, and then emaciation 
follows, which no nourishing food can pre- 
vent. 


Perfection of the Calculating Ma- 
chine. 


The calculating machine turns out to be 
a more complete and important instrument 
than was at first believed. ‘The inventor, 
Mr. Scheutz of Stockholm, has, in conjunc- 
tion with his son, brought it to perfection 
after twenty years’ continuous labour, the 
younger of the two having first conceived 
the idea from reading an article on Mr. 
Babbage’s invention in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The Swedish machine will calculate 
the powers of bi-quadratic equations, the 
logarithms for falling bodies from different 
heights, for projectile forces, tables of sines, 
&c., and all by the slow motion of a winch 
turned by hand. And what is more, it 
stereotypes the columns of figures after hav- 
in culated them. In all previous ma- 
chines the carryings have proved a hitch; 
but in this of Mr. Scheutz the movements 
experience no check, so beautifully are the 
several parts combined. It occupies rather 
more space than a cabinet piano-forte, and 
can be made for $1000. Mr. Babbage’s cost 
the public about $85,000, and was never 
finished. Admirably ingenious as this cal- 
culating machine is, we do not see that its 
manufacture for sale is likely to be profit- 
able; for who will buy it? One or two in 
each of our largest cities would suffice to 
calculate all the tables that actuaries, pub- 
lic companies, or astronomers are ever 
likely to want. But in saying this, let us 
not be supposed to depreciate the invention, 
which is certainly a most remarkable piece 
of mechanism, and highly honourable to 
the constructors.— Chambers’ Journal. 


Sermon Reading. 


Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, whom Dr. 
Johnstone looked upon with reverence, was 
educated for the Church, and presented to 
the parish of Kirkcudbright by Lord Selkirk. 
‘“‘ Never before or since, so far as we know,” 
says a local journal, “ was an attempt made 
to induct into a living a man who had been 
been blind almost from his birth. We have 
heard an anecdote about his first appear- 


those who know the antipathy of some peo- 
ple to read sermons, will well understand. 
An old woman on the pulpit stair asked one 
of her companions if the new minister was 
a reader. ‘ And how can he read, woman?’ 
was the reply; ‘the man’s blin.’ To which 
the first made answer, ‘/’m glad to hear it 
—I wish they were a’ blin.’”’ 


Napoleon and the British Sailor. 


Many years ago, a British sailor was taken 
risoner at Boulogne by the French army. 
e was not, however, shut up between four 
walls, but he was allowed his liberty, and 
permitted to roam about on the shore as he 
pleased. I — it was thought that one 
man could not do any harm by himself. 

But the young sailor longed sadly to get 
back again to his country. He used to sit 
and envy the birds as he saw them wingin 
their flight to dear old England; he a 
Ae ge make his escape as easily as they 

i 

One morning he observed an empty h 
head come floating towards the shore. "Fie 
eagerly seized it, and what do you think he 
did with it? Why he hid it in a cave, and 
worked there very hard, day after day, try- 
ing to make this old barrel into a boat! 
And at length, after some fashion, he suc- 
ceeded. But such a boat was perhaps never 
seen before. It was not fit to venture upon 
a pond in, and to think of crossing the dee 
wide sea in it! why the idea was enoug 
to make one shudder. And yet so anxious 
was the sailor to reach his home, that he 
was actually going to put to sea in it! 

The French guard caught him with it on 
the beach, and they laughed at him, and 
ridiculed him finely about his wretched look- 
ing boat. The story of this young sailor’s 
attempted escape in this clumsy and danger- 
ous manner was so talked of, that presently 
it reached the ears of Napoleon. 

Then Napoleon came and spoke to the 
sailor. ‘Rash youth,” he said, “ you must 
have had some strong motive to make you 
dream of crossing the Channel in a thin 
formed of twigs and staves. What was it 
Tell me frankly.” 

The sailor answered, “‘ J had such a great 
longing to see my mother! It is many years 
since we last met, and I wanted so much to 
see her once more !” 

“ And so you shall,”’ answered Napoleon, 
quickly, “ such a loving and brave son must 
have had a good mother.” Then giving the 
sailor a piece of gold, he commanded that 
he should be put on board a vessel sailing to 
old England, and carried back to his native 
land. 

So the dutiful and affectionate youn 
sailor was restored to Jhis aged, widow 
mother. They lived happily together, al- 


though they were very poor ; and the grate- 


ance in the pulpit at Kirkcudbright, which 
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ful sailor never parted with the coin whieh 
Napoleon had given him. 

do you Tove and honour your me 


Plants from Japan. 


The United States storeship Lexington, 
under the command of Lieutenant Glasson, 
arrived at New York last week. 

_ She sailed from New York on the 18th of 
June, 1853, with the presents for the Ea 
peror of Japan, consisting of a locomotive, 
tender, car, and circular railroad, and agri- 
cultural implements. She has been absent 
about twenty months, and during this time 
has sailed at least forty-eight thousand miles} 

The following is a list of seventeen cases 
of plants collected in China and shipped on 
board the Lexington, consigned to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The figure 
at the commencement of each line designates 
the number of plants of the description men- 
tioned : 

4 Yellow or tea roses. 
‘ 


roses. saa skins. 
roses. na Mandarin oranges, 
4 Lan fas or flower. bard skins. 
Cumquats, fruit. 
as. yellow persimmon. 
4 China black roses. | 4 Large round rose apples. 
Large round red persim- 
ower. a 
4 China yellow aram. 4 Small round red persim- 
myrtle. 
4 Guavus, fruit. rose apple 
4 Loquat, fruit. 4 Small long rose a 


fruit. 
, fruit. 4 Papsyas, fruit. 
4 Very fine lace skin Man- 


4 thee lily. 
4 Red double-head star lily. 
4 China red lily, many heads. 
4 China yellow lily, many 
4 China single-head white 
lace skins. lily. 
15 Black tea, two varieties. 4 Cymbidium. 
The following plants are inclosed in boxes: 


12 Nondescript, white small | 20 Benjamin flower. 

flower. 3 Blue magnolia. -* 
20 Lemon 1 Round rose apple, large. 
12 Peruvian crynam. 2 China dates, 
20 Small hymonnicalus. 
20 Yellow day lily. 


One case, containing a variety of plants 
collected in Japan and in the island of the 
Great Loo Choo, also one large Loo Choo 
og not in case, and four tubs of water 
ily. 

Two cases, one of sugar cane from Java, 
and the other of exotic plants from St. 
Helena, collected by Dr. James Morrow, 
agriculturist to the Japan expedition. 

The plants were gathered under the diree- 
tion of Commodore Perry. They are in 
pretty condition. A few of them 
withered and died on the passage home. 

Captain Glasson also brought home with 
him a real live Chinese from Hong Kong. 
He is a florist and gardener, and goes to 
Washington to attend the plants. He is 
about twenty years of age, and named Oqui. 
He speaks English a little, which he learn- 
ed on the voyage, and says he is now 
an American. He was born at Canton.— 
New York Post. 


apple, 
4 Sweet Wham 
4 Sweet Caram or China 


gooseberry. 
4 Acid Carambola, or China 
goose rry. 
4 Acid Whampee. 
4 Pumbalos, fruit. 
t. 


Anecdote of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 


The Duke was well acquainted with his 
Bible, and valued it. Many years ago, when 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, a brother officer, was 
speaking sneeringly of the Bible, and ridi- 
culing the idea of it being a revelation 
from God, he abruptly said, ““‘S———, have 
you read Paley’s Evidences? If you have 
not, I advise you to read them. I once 
thought as you now think, but I read Pa- 
ley, and am convinced.”’ ‘That officer after- 
ward became one of the holiest men in the 
British army, and thanked the Duke of 
Wellington for bis timely reproof. You 
may have heard me son of my visit to 
Walmer Castle, and observing that a num- 
ber of the books in his bed-room library 
were on divinity, and by the most evangeli- 
cal writers. Ona little round table, close 
by his plain iron bedstead, were always to 
be found fourapparently well-handled books 
—one was the k of books, the word of 
God; another was Leighton’s Commentary 
on Peter; a third, Howe’s Living Temple; 
and the fourth, Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. Who 
could desire better books for the soul of 
such a man? and he kept nothing for mere 
show—the books were for use, not orna- 
ment. The following is illustrative of his 
kindness and humanity:—“ Early in the 
morning after the battle of Waterloo,” says 
Dr. Hume, “‘on entering his room, he sat 
up in his bed, while I reported to him the 
casualties that had come to my knowledge. 
He grasped my hand, and seemed deeply 
affected; I felt the tears falling fast on my 
hand, and looking up, I saw them coursing 
in furrows down his dusty cheeks. He sud- 
denly brushed them away with his left hand, 
and in a voice tremulous with emotion, ex- 
claimed, ‘Well, thank God, I know not 
what it is to lose a battle, but it is painful 
to gain one with the loss of so many of one’s 
friends.’”’ 


Effects of the Passions, 


Every one knows the influence of the de- 
— passions on the human frame. A 
eaten army has always more sick (exclusive 
of the wounded) than a victorious one; and 
in civil life, the effect of losses and disap- 
pointments in destroying the digestion and 
wasting the strongest constitution are but 
too familiar to the commonest observer. But 
the picture has a brighter side. 

Hope and success are finer tonics than any 
to be found in the apothecaries’ shops, and 
even fear may boast its cures. A German 
physician, so runs the tale, succeeded in 
curing an epidemic convulsion among the 
children of a poor-house by the fear of a red 
hot poker. The fits had spread by sym- 
pathy and imitation; and this great phy- 
sician, mistrusting the ordinary remedies in 
80 grave a case, heated his instrument, and 
threatened to burn the first who should fall 
into a fit. The convulsions did not return. 

A celebrated scholar was once attacked 
with fever at a country inn. He was visited 
by two physicians; and one of them, sup- 
posing from the poverty of his appearance 
that he would not understand a foreign lan- 
guage, faid to the other in Latin, “ Let’s try 
an experiment on this poor fellow.” As 
soon as they were gone, the patient got omt 
of bed, hurried on his clothes, scampered 
off as fast as he could, and was cured of his 
fever by his fright. 

In England, quite recently, a girl being 
attacked with typhus fever, was sent to the 
hospital: A week afterwards her brother 
was scized with the same disease, and was 
sent to the same institution. The nurses 
were helping him up the stairs at the hospi- 
tal. On the way he was met by some per- 
sons who were descending with a coffin on 
their shoulders. The sick man inquired 
whose body they were removing, when one 
of the bearers inadvertently mentioned the 
name. Jt was his sister. The brother, 

orror-struck, sprung from his conductors, 
dashed down stairs, out of the hospital gate, 
and never stopped running antil he had 
reached home—a distance of twelve miles! 
He flung himself on the bed immediately, 
fell into a sound sleep, and awoke next 
morning entirely cured of his illness. ~ 

The most beautiful instance, however, 
that we have met with, is one in which the 
cure depended on the combination of the 

leasures of hope and of memory. 

ush, when quite a young man, was edu- 
cated in the country, in a very remote part 
of which he was in the habit of visiting, in 
company with a farmer’s daughter, various 
scenes of beauty and sublimity, and among 
others, the nest of an eagle in* a romantic 
situation. For some time these visits were 
very frequent. Rush afterwards left. the 
school, and settled in Philadelphia, where he 
found his former associate a married woman. 

Many ee after, she had an attack of 
typhus fever, under which she lay in a 
complete state of insensibility, apparently 
lost to all surrounding objects. In this 
state, Rush, then a physician, was called to 
visit her. He took her by the hand, and 
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said;~-with strong and cheerful voice, 

“The Kagle’s' Nest!’ The words revived 

an association of ideas ding the 

actions of her youth. She immediately 


sped his hand, ed her eyes, and from 


Voltaire and Halyberton. 


“Who,” says Voltaire, “can, without 
horror, consider the whole world as the em- 
_ of destruction? It abounds with won- 

ers; it also abounds with victims. It is a 
vast field of carnage and contagion. Every 
species is without pity pursued and torn to 

ieces through earth, and air, and water. 

n man there is more wretchedness than in all 
the other animals put together. He loves 
life, and yet he knows that he must die. If 
he enjoys a transient good, he suffers various 
evils, and is at last devoured by worms. 
This knowledge is his fatal prerogative ; 
other pares he it not. He spends the 
transient moments of his existence in dif- 
fusing the miseries which he suffers; in cut- 
ting the throats of his fellow creatures for 
pay; in cheating and being cheated; in 
robbing and being robbed; in serving, that 
he might command; and in repenting of all 
he does. The bulk of mankind are nothing 
more than a crowd of wretches, equally 
criminal and unfortunate, and the globe 
contains carcasses rather than men. I 
tremble at the review of this dreadful pic- 
ture, to find that it contains a complaint 
against Providence itself; and I wish I had 
never been born.” 

Now let us hear the language of the ex- 
cellent Halyburton, who died as he lived, 
full of confidence in God. ‘I shall shortly 
get a very different sight of God from what 

have had, and shall be made meet to 
praise him for ever andever. O, the thoughts 
of an incarnate deity are sweet and ravish- 
ing! QO, how I wonder at myself that I do 
not love him more, and that I do not ad- 
mire him more! What a wonder that I 
enjoy such a composure under all my bodily 

ains, and in the view of death itself. 
hat a mercy, that having the use of my 
reason, I can declare his goodness to my 
soul! I long for his salvation; I bless his 
name that I have found him, and die re- 
joicing in him. O that I was where he is. 
I have a father and a mother, and ten brothers 
and sisters, in heaven, and I shall be the 
eleventh. O there is a tellingin this Pro- 
vidence, and I shall be telling it for ever. 
If there be such a glory in his conduct 
towards me now, what will it be to see the 
Lamb in the midst of the throne? Blessed 
be God that—ever I was born.” —Jay. 


Immigration for the Past Year. 


According to the annual report of the 
State Department, transmitted to the House 
of Representatives, the following is the num- 
ber of the passengers who arrived in the 
United States by sea from foreign countries 
in the year 1854: 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS In 1854, 

Maine, 6,109 | North Carolina, 7 
New Hampshire, 13 | South Carolina, 1,133 
Massachusetts, 27,765 | Florida, 242 
Rhode Island, 94 | Alabama, 191 
New York, 327,976 | Louisiana, 51,169 
Pennsylvania, 15,032 | Texas, 3,058 
Maryland, 13,154 | California, 14,487 
Virginia,, 


Total, 460,474 


Of the above arrivals 284,887 were males 
and 157,587 were females. 

The following table exhibits the countries 
in which the foreigners above enumerated 
were born : 

COUNTRY WHERE BORN. 


England, 48,901 | Denmark, 691 
Ireland, 101,606 | Norway, 235 
Scotland, 4,605 | Sweden, 3,296 
Wales, , 816 | Sardinia, 219 
Great Britain, 4,825 | Sicily, 60 
British America, 6,891 | Greece, i 
France, 13,317 | Turkey, 7 
Spain, 1,433 | Poland, 208 
Portugal, 72 | West Indies, 1,036 
Italy, 984 | Western Islands, 254 
Germany, 206,054 | China, 13,100 
Switzerland, 7,953 | Mexico, 446 
Prussia, 8,955 | Other countries, 240 
Holland, 1,534 | Not stated, 328 
Belgium, 266 

Total, 460,474 


The trades and occupations of these immi- 
grants are stated as follows: 


Merchants, 15,173 | Physicians, 237 
Mechanics, 31,470 | Clergymen, 189 
Mariners, 1,260 | Servants (females) 3,310 
Miners, 2,155 | Otheroccupations, 2,591 
Farmers, 87,188 | Not stated, 234,396 
Labourers, 82,420 _ 
Lawyers, 135 Total, 460,474 


The whole number of arrivals from Sep- 
tember 30th, 1843, to December 31st, 1854, 
is stated at 3,174,395. 

Hints To Farmers.—In feeding with 
corn, sixty pounds, ground, goes as far as 
one hundred in the kernel. 

Corn meal should never be ground very 
fine; it injures the richness of it. 

Turnips of small size have double the nu- 
tritious matter that large ones have. 

Ruta Baga is the only root that increases 
in nutritious qualities as it increases in size. 

Rats and other vermin are kept away 
from grain by a sprinkling of garlic, when 
packing the sheaves. 

Money skillfully expended in drying land 
by draining or otherwise, will be returned 
with interest. 

Experiments show apples to be equal to 
potatoes in improving hogs, and decidedly 
preferable in fattening cattle. 

Wild onions my be destroyed by the cul- 
tivation of corn, ploughing and leaving the 
field in its ploughed state all winter. 

Sweet olive oil is a certain cure for the 
bite of rattlesnake; apply it internally and 
externally. 

To cure the scratches on a horse, wash 
the legs with warm soap-suds, and then with 
beef brine. Two applications will cure in 
the worst cases. 


Bees AND Fruit Trees—A writer in a 
literary journal of Paris, states that the bees 
greatly improve the fructification of fruit 
trees. Orchards in which several hives are 
kept, wt © produce more fruit than those 
in which there are none. In the Provinces 
~h the Rhine, the fruits are more abundant 
and finer than in any other part of Ger- 
many, and there it is the custom to keep 
large quantities of bees. Plants too, which 
bees visit, thrive better in the neighbour- 
hood of hives. 


Ontons.—It is perhaps unknown tomany 
of our readers that the onion is one of the 
most nutritious of roots, containing, when 
dried, from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of 
gluten. It isa great staple of life in Spain 
and Portugal. Onions are not a relish 
merely, to the Spaniard, for they sustain his 
strength, and add beyond what their bulk 
would suggest, to the amount of nourish- 
ment which his simple meal supplies. 


Tae GrReeninc oN A Sweet Srock. 
—Some varieties of apples are considerably 
influenced by the stocks upon whieh they 
are grafted. Mr. Eaton of Buffalo, in the 
late proceedings of the American Pomolo- 

ical Society, says:—‘I have observed the 
Rhode Island Greening to change its charac- 
ter much when worked on a sweet stock. 
It becomes more highly coloured, being 
often a beautiful yellow, with a red cheek, 
and loses much of its acidity, becoming, 
however, more tasteless when kept late than 
is usual. The difference is so marked that 
it has been considered a distinct variety. It 
is, however, beyond a doubt, occasioned by 
the influence of the stock, as has been proved 
by experiment.” 

PLASTER OF PARIS AND GREEN MANURE. 
—In conversation not long since with Mr. 
Benjamin Chandler, an industrious and ob- 
serving farmer in Starks, Somerset county, 
he observed that he had, by experiment, as- 
certained how he could use green or unfer- 
mented manure in the hills of corn. For- 
merly, whenever he put unfermented ma- 


nure in the hills, the corn would, instead of 


— 


nure began to ferment. 
plaster of Paris would absorb and change 
the action or nature of ammonia, he tried it 
in this way. After placing a shovel full of 
green manure in the hill, he covered it over 
with soil, and on this threw a large spoon- 
ful or more of plaster of Paris, then dropped 
his corm and covered it. When thus planted, 
the corn invariably grew rank, and filled the 
ears as well as if the manure had been 
thoroughly com and decomposed. One 
spring, when planting his corn in this way, 
he had not plaster enough to go over the 
whole field, and accordingly, was under the 
necessity of planting a portion of it with 
green manure in the holes and no plaster 
over it. The result was an excellent crop 
as far as the plaster was used, while in the 
remainder of the field the corn was yellow 
and sickly during the whole season, and 
yielded comparatively little. These are im- 
portant facts in the corn culture. 


ASHES ARE A SOLVENT FoR BonEs— 
Bones are a valuable manure, and should 
be regularly thrown into a pile on every 
farm. They can, as we have often stated in 
these columns, be dissolved and used. If 
placed in a pile and covered with wood 
ashes, the ashes of fossil coal, leached ashes, 
or common sand, and left exposed to the 
rain and atmosphere, they will soon crumble 
into powder. This manure is worth about 
as much as guano. Test the matter for 
yourselves. — (Germantown Telegraph. 


Burren with new MILK.— 
A writer in the Buston Cultivator, over the 
signature of “ Many,” says he finds in a 
French work the following remark, and asks 
if any of the butter-makers in this country 
have ever tried it; and if so, with what re- 
sult. ‘The remark is as follows:—To pro- 
cure butter of an excellent flavour and ex- 
treme delicacy, it must be washed finally 
with new milk. ‘The cream of the milk is 
incorporated with the butter, and comwmuni- 
cates to it its sweetness and delicacy.”— 
Exchange. 

The practice of washing butter with new 
milk is not new, or common only to France; 
a large trade is carried on in and about Lon- 
don, in very choice fresh butter. The deal- 
ers purchase in the country butter that has 
been salted, but is otherwise sweet. This 
is churned in sweet, new milk, and comes 
out in due time a very delicious article, 
which is sold daily at a very high figure. It 
is a capital process for renovating old but- 
ter.—ural New Yorker. 


GLoBEs UNSUITABLE For Fisu. 
—In the first _ the fish require abund- 
ance of air. Now, scarcely any other shape 
than a aga one contains so much water 
with so little exposure tothe air. Fish too, 
require shade, not when we chose to give it 
them, but when they feel the want of it; 
and it need scarcely be observed that all day 
long a glass globe is in a blaze of light. 
Still more, the water in a globe must be 
daily changed, consequently the fish must 
be lifted out either by the hand or a small 
net; and it is utterly impossible, however 
careful we may be, to handle or net these 
delicate little struggling creatures without 
injuring them, at one time or another.— 
Family Friend. 


— 


CHILDREN'S 


I WOULD RATHER BE SCOLDED THAN 
TELL A LIE, 


That was a noble reply which Augustus 
made, and one which we wish all boys would 
remember, when any one asks them to tell a 
falsehood. One day, when Augustus was sent 
to the grocery by his mother, to get some milk 
in a pitcher, Robert wanted to go in his stead; 
and when they got into the street, he tried to 
force the pitcher out of his brother’s hand. 
Augustus held the pitcher fast, till at last it 
was broken to pieces in the scuffle, by falling 
on the ground. Then Augustus began to cry 
bitterly. A person who was in the street, and 
saw how it happened, came up and told him 
to say, when he got home, that the woman 
who sold the milk had broken the pitcher. 
Augustus wiped his eyes, and looking stead- 
fastly in that person’s face, said, “That would 
be telling a lie; I will tell the truth, then my 
mother will not scold me; but if she should, 
I would rather be scolded than tell a lie.” 


A CIIILD’S INFLUENCE. 


An English lady of respectability resided for 
a few years after becoming a widow, with her 
little som, in one of the chief cities in Canada. 
The child had been faithfully instructed in the 
elements of Christian faith. Ie was about 
four years of age, very lovely and promising, 
and greatly caressed by the fellow-boarders. 
An elderly gentleman in the family, Mr. B. 
was exceedingly fond of him, and invited him 
one day, upon the removal of the cloth after 
dinner, to remain upon his knee. The ladies 
had retired, and free conversation ensued. The 
gentleman alluded to was given to expressions 
which ever shock a pious mind. “Well, Tom- 
my,” said one at the table, in high glee, “‘ what 
do you think of Mr. B.?” The child hesitated 
for a moment, and then replied, “I think he 
did not have a good mother; for if he had, he 
would not use such naughty words.” The gen- 
tleman was a Scotchman; home and a pious 
mother rose, in all their freshness, to his mind. 
The effect upon him was overpowering; he 
rose from the table without speaking, retired, 
and was never afterward known to make use 
of similar expressions. 


LITTLE SINS. 
Our evil actions spring 
From small and hidden seeds; 
At first, we think some wicked thing, 
Then practice wicked deeds. 


O! for a holy fear 
Of every evil way, 

That we may never venture near 
The path that leads astray. 


Wherever it begins, 
It ends in death and woe; 
And he who yields to little sins, 
A sinner’s doom will know. 


THE USE OF REMEMBERING. 

“ What's the use of remembering all this?” 
pettishly cried a boy, after his father, who had 
been giving him some instructions, left the 
room. 

“Tl tell you what, remembering is of great 
service sometimes,” said his cousin. “ Let me 
read to you now from the Living Age. Please 
hear.” 

“ My dog, Dash, was once stolen from me,” 
says Mr. Kidd. “After being absent thirteen 
months, he one day entered my office in town, 
with a long string tied round his neck. He 
had broken away from the fellow who held him 
prisoner. Our meeting was a joyful one. I 
found out the thief, had him apprehended, and 
took him before a magistrate. He swore the 
dog was his, and called a witness to bear him 
out. 

“Mr. Kidd,” asked the lawyer, addressing 
me, “can you give any satisfactory proof of 
this dog being your property?” 

“Placing my mouth to the dog’s ear—first 
giving him a knowing look—I whispered a 
little communication known only to us two. 
Dash immediately reared up on his legs, went 
through with a series of manceuvres with a 
stick guided by my eye, which set the whole 
court in aroar. My evidence needed nothing 
stronger, the thief stood convicted, Dash was 
liberated, and among the cheers of the multi- 
tude merrily bounded homeward.” 

“ There, boy, do you hear that? That dog’s 
remembering was of service to him; it was 
taken as evidence in a court, and it fairly got 
the case. Yes, he was set free, and a thief | 


eonvicted.. Well, if remembering his master’s 
dnetructions served a dog so well, how much 
more likely is it to be important for a boy to 
treasure up the instruction of his father, not 
ee straits they may keep him out 


The lesson is a pretty one, and other 
boys might profit by it. a 


BOYS, LOOK AT THIS. 


That “honesty is the best poliey,” was illus 
trated some years since, under the following 
ciroumstaaces :—A lad was proceeding to an 
uncle’s to petition him for a sick sister and her 
children, when he found a pocket wallet com 
taining fifty dollars. The aid was refused, and 
the distressed family was pinched with want. 
The boy revealed his fortane to hia mother, but 
expressed a doubt about using any portion of the 
money. His mother confirmed his good reso 
lution, and the pocket book was advertised and 
the owner found. Being a man of wealth, upon 
learning the history of the family, he presented 
the fifty dollars to the sick mother, and took 
the boy in his service, and he is now one of 
the most successful merchants in Ohio, “Hon- 
esty always brings its reward—to the mind, if 
not to the pocket ;” but it always does in the 
long run, to the pocket as well as to the mind. 


COMMENTARY MUCH NEEDED.—A Com- 
mentary on the Song of 

George Burrowes, D. D. 12mo. 

The Rev. James Hamilton, D. D., of London, au- 
thor of “* Mount of Olives,” &c., writes as follows 
respecting this work: 

** It is little to say that it is the best Commentary 
on ‘ The Song ;’ it is one of the best Commentaries 
on an Old Testament Book which it has ever been 
my happiness to peruse; for I have seldom found 
one which so delightfully combines scholarship and 
sound a with the devotional spirit, or one 
in which results of much reading are so grace- 
fully interwoven with the author’s independent 
thinking. The book is especially valuable as a 
specimen of a kind of Commentary much needed ia 
the present day—bringing out as it does the poetical 
charms of the inspired writer, and so commending 
the study to men of literary tastes. To persons who 
believe in the Bible as a divine revelation generally, 
but still who stumble at the Song of Solomon, this 
work will be a word in season.”? 

Published and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
feb 24—3t Philadelphia. 


R SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, BIBLI- 
CAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 
AND FAMILY READING.—Kurtz’s Manual ¢f 
Sacred History. A Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its Histo- 
rical Development. Translated from the sixth Ger- 


vol. Price $1.25. 

Contents. — Introduction. Division A.— The 
Creation and the Fall of Man. Division B.—Re- 
demption and Salvation. Part I.—The Plan of Sal- 
vation in its Introductory Stages. Chapter 1. From 
the Fall of Man to the Deluge. Chapter 2. From 
the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham. Chapter 3. 
From the Calling of Abraham to the Birth of Christ. 
First Period.—The Age of the Patriarchs. Second 
Period.—Moses and the giving of the Law. Third 
Period.—Joshua and the Conquest of the Promised 
Land. Fourth Period.—The Age of the Judges. 
Fifth Period.—From Samuel to the Building of the 
Temple, and the Division of the Kingdom. Sixth 
Period.—From the Building of the Temple to the 
Cessation of Prophecy. Seventh Period.—From the 
Cessation of Prophecy in the Old Testament to its 
Fulfilment in the New Testament. Part IIl.—The 
Plan of Salvation in its Fulfilment and Final Results, 
Chapter 1. The Manifestation of Salvation in the 
person of the Redeemer. Chapter 2. The Promul- 
omg of Salvation by the Apostles. Chapter 3. 

he Appropriation of Salvation in the Church. 
Chapter 4. The Ultimate Consummation of Salva- 


tion. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
street above Chestnat, Philadelphia. 
eb 24— 


TEACHERS.—Wanted, by the Ist of April 

next, a Teacher for a Boy’s Boarding School, 
of a high order, within two hours, by railroad, from 
Philadelphia. It is desirable that the incumbent be 
a Christian (Presbyterian preferred), a graduate of 
standing from some respectable college,experienced 
in the business of tuition and government, and of 
agreeable and conciliatory manners. To one pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, the situation, in 
itself pleasant, will be made permanent and profit- 


able. Address, with all desirable information, 
Rev. M. K. M., 
feb 24—2t* Office of the Presbyterian. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A TEACHER.—A 
Lady, of experience in teaching, desires a sit. 
uation as resident Teacher in a family; or would 
take charge of a Select School; or would acceptan 
eligible position in a Seminary. Letters of overture, 
or inquiry, (post-paid), addressed to the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, will be forwarded to the applicant, and re- 
ceive prompt attention. feb 24—3t 


NSTRUCTION IN HEBREW.—The West Phila- 
delphia Institute (Judge Kelley, President), fur- 
nishes instruction gratuitously in Hebrew to all 
young men preparing themselves to enter the minis- 
try. The instruction is given every afternoon at 
five o’clock. A class is already formed to com- 
mence on Monday afternoon, 26th inst., at five 
o’clock. A knowledge of the elementary principles 
of Hebrew, previously to entering a Theological 
Seminary, is of great advantage to every student 
who desires to be extensively learned in sacred lite- 
rature. The instruction is given by 
Paor. E. D. SAUNDERS. 

The West Philadelphia Institute is situated about 
a mile from the Market street bridge. 

feb 24—3t 


HE PRIZE ESSAY ON PRAYER FOR COL- 

LEGES.—Written for the Western College So- 

ciety, by the Rev. Professor W.8. Tyler of Amherst 
College. 

A second edition of this masterly work was called 
for, within two weeks of its publication. It has al- 
ready made a deep impression wherever it has gone, 
and has awakened such unusual interest in the 
minds of some, that several hundred copies have 
been ordered by them for gratuitous distribution. 

Though not depending on any occasional cir- 
cumstance for its value, its circulation, at this 
season of Prayer for Colleges, is timely and im- 
portant. To encourage a wide circulation of 
the volume, it is offered at the low rate of fifty 
cents per copy; on the receipt of which amount, 
free of expense, it will be sent, prepaid, to any post 
office address. When taken in quantities, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, or otherwise, a liberal dedue- 
tion will be made from this price. 

. W. DODD, Publisher, 
feb 24—2t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


WANTED.—A young lady, compe- 
tent to give instruction in all the English 
branches, French, and Music, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Teacher or Governess. Refer- 
ences and terms exchanged. Address, Box 3807, 


Post office, Buffalo, New York. ' feb 17—5t 


man edition, by Charles H. Scheffer, D. D. In one 


» bee lately received from 
species of Passioa Flower, which proves 
mandy in the Northern Eastern States, 


rich palmate foilage, aad susteue ead 
ers, which are, ly perfa 
constant suecession several 
singular appearance of the Passion wer in the 
arrangement of its stamens im the fofm Of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of iw 
being emblematic of the passion, of Jesus oy. 
Thie pleasing association renders it a yery suita 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants,$1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable fer the 
border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fise 
y running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per doten. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 7 of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—Om . 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruita, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terma, Alco. Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrele, and 
x7 Goods carefully ked for the country, ar 
delivered to any part of the city. jan l—«r 
ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboals, Plantations, $c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constant! on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old cotubliched, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells havea 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and 
tone. The present Proprietors have 
succeeded in applying the process of loam meu! 
ing in Iron Cases to Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Belle, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the riasr 
rreaium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring coreg Ss the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Taeegheas in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. Wecan supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly® 


OCAL MUSIC.—Mr. Holloway, Leader and 
Teacher of Vocal Music, proposes to open a 
class for Ladies and Misses, on Saturday after- 
noons, at four o’clock, commencing February 17th, 
in the Lecture-room of the church in Spruce street, 
south side, above Third, Philadelphia. Twenty 
lessons in the class, and four private lessons in 
will constitute the course. Tzams—Thres 
ollars. See Circular, which may be obtained at 
the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred Martien, 
Chestnut street, above Sixth; Board of Publication 
office, Chestnut street, above Eighth; or American 
Sunday-school Union, Chestaut street above 1lith. 
feb 3—5t* 


ae gio young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher English 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Female 
school, or private family. Address, TEACHER,’ 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. feb 10—tf 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
ene sao will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1655. 
Texnms—Per sersion of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $25. 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Beq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq. , Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charlies Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Socie- 
ty, New York. Geo. McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. jan 6—12: 


Ww JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
nese of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

per quarter of eleven weeks. New 

pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
en with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The second session 
of the present college year in Lafayette Col! 

at Easton, Pennsylvania, will open the 8th of March. 
New students desiring to enter college at this term, 
in order to prevent disappointment, and secure 
their admission, wil! be carcful to examine the terms 
of admisgion in the printed Catalogues, and be pre- 
pared to sustain the examination there required. 
Catalogues will be furnished to those who desire 
them, on application to D. V. McLEAN, 

feb 17—3tuf President of the College. 


LYTECHNIC COLLEGE—Penn Square, Phi- 

ladelphia.—Organized on the plan of the Indus- 
trial Colleges of continental Europe. The fourth 
semi-annual session will commence on Monday, 
February 12, 1856. 

Facutty.—Mathematics and Engineering, Prof. 
Peabody. Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, 
Prof. Kennedy. Mineralogy and Mining, Prof. 
Thomas. Mechanics an. Machinery, Profs. Ken- 
nedy and Peabody. Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, Prof. Kern. 
Amarelli and Entrup. 

For Catalogues and further information, apply to 
Dr. A. L. Kennedy as above. 

M. NEWKIRK, 
President of Board of Trustees 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. 


MITH & ENGLISH, WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 

IMPORTERS, No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadel- 
phia, have for sale, at low prices, a large and gen- 
eral assortment of books in every department of 
theological and religious literature, among which 
are the 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul; 2 vole. Olshausen’s Commentaries on the 
Gospels and Episties; 9 vole. Hengetenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vols. Hengstenberg on the Apoca- 
lypse; 2 vols. Hengstenberg on the Christology of 
the Old Testament; new edition. Fairbairn’s Ty- 
pology of the Scriptures; new edition. West’s 
Analysis of the Bible. Schaff’s History of the Apow 
tolic Church. Life of Rev. Dr. Alexander, by his 
son. Barnes’ Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Cumming’s Lectures on Apocalypse, &c. 
Dr. Mason’s Works; 4 vols. Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Illustrations; 8 vols. Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises; 4 vole.; new edition. Dr. Chalmer’s 
Sermons, and other works. Dr. Ryle’s Living and 
Dead ; Startling Questions, &c. J. Angell James’ 
Works. Rev. James Hamilton’s Works, &c. 

feb 10—tf 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Burtpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 18556, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple pian of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Deraatrmuent, Money 1s re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive ren centr. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 


Modern Languages, Profs. 


yo so R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Sternen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec*y and Treasurer. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
x In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


oct 25—ly 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tucsday, 9th January, 1856, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and al) kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, &c. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $ 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
& most salubrious climate, possessed of Prof 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
— at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers wil! be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 
dec 9—13t Principal 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. Broadway, New 
York, by | 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 

become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
w 
cured 


the amount is large, a draft should: be pro- 


if possible. Address, always 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


” 
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